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A Layman Ponders the Graphic Arts 


BRAWNY men with fierce engines attack the forest and provide pulp from which 
paper manufacturers by fearful and wonderful arts make paper. Chemists dabble 
in black magic to create ink. Men and women trained in the arts exercise their 
skills to make layouts. Skilled artisans create type faces in many designs. Type is 
set by hand or by various intricate machines and the result is used to print a 
man’s thought, to capture it forever. This capture of an idea is done in a myriad 
of involved ways, using all the arts and skills that man has garnered from cen- 
turies of fevered trial and error. Designers design and printers print and all their 
efforts are aimed at the reader. 

Do they attempt to make the reader aware of the centuries of dreaming and of 
sweat which have gone into the finished page? Is the idea behind it all to say, 
look, how clever we are to have created such a masterpiece? 

Quite the contrary. All the careful planning and meticulous work is aimed the 
other way. The printed page is not an end in itself. The arts of printing have only 
one function in this or any world. Reproduction is only a vehicle for the display 
of an idea. 

The historian delves into the springs of man’s origin and comes up with the 
story of mankind. The creative writer makes from the fabric of his mind a per- 
fect poem or a parable in the form of a novel. These creations have the same 
value as a ton of gold to Robinson Crusoe. To reach the people, they must have 
a vehicle. Perhaps in some future day telepathy will carry the message from mind 
to mind; maybe we can tune into the infinite and see the messages of all those 
people who have them. Here and now these messages must be spread somehow on 
a page so that they can be read. All the eftorts of the papermaker, the designer, 
the artist, and the printer are aimed at one goal — transmitting an idea from mind 
to mind. 

How best shall this be accomplished? Will the reader be impelled to remark 
on the technical superiority of the paper as he turns the pages? Will mechanical 
contrivances such as uncut pages interrupt his progress? No, paper, too, has but 
one function. It must bear the impress of the type in such a way that the reader 
is unaware of its existence, lest its superior or inferior quality or other character- 
istic interfere with the transfer of thought from one brain to another. 





FOREWORDS 


Will unusual, arty layouts be the rule or be tolerated? Will type faces be of 
such outstanding characteristics that the reader will be aware of their artistry? 
Again, no. If the reader stops to exclaim at the studied artistry of the page layout, 
if the ascending or descending lines of type design cause him to pause in the 
absorption of the idea intended to be imparted by the creator of the work, the 
graphic arts have failed of their purpose. They then tend to become an end in 
themselves and to ignore the subject matter at hand in favor of their own superior- 
ity or uniqueness. 

So, then, the layman wants this in his printing. He wants such a high quality 
of paper that he is unaware of its excellence. It must bear the printed image with- 
_ out attracting attention to its own excellence. It must intrude only the thinnest 
.  &§ film between the mind of the creator and the mind of the beholder. Layout, too, 
| must be so simply artful that it gently leads the eye from word to word and page 
' to page and so on to the finish of the creator’s dream. Type at best is a cumber- 
some and slow method of imparting the stuff of creation. The only way that it 
can avoid the offence of attracting attention to itself for itself is to be so set that 


. @ natural perusal is as swift as the eye can follow. Ups and downs and rivers of 

; @ white will form an interruption. Intricate design or bold color will intrude on the 

consciousness of the reader. Again it is necessary to take such pains in setting 

; and to choose both design and color so carefully that the reader is unaware of 

y the creaking mechanics whereby his mind is being imparted the message from 
i the writer. 

What, then, of illustration? Illustration may be mere decoration provided it 

. does not distract. The decoration must be in keeping with the idea of the author 


- but must not necessarily either supplement or complement his idea. Or, on the 
other hand, illustration can be used to further the thought of the author. The 
old Chinese theory of illustration is both trite and apt. In either case, though, 
illustration must be in keeping and must not be for itself alone except in those 


cases where the art is indeed for its own sake and the written word merely 
secondary. 

The layman reader, that butt and end of all the printer’s efforts, begs for such 
d simplicity, such excellence, that he will in the end be unaware of the means by 
which he is absorbing the thoughts of another. 
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R. M. B. 

















Rudolf Koch, 1876-1934 
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Runalf Kori 
His Work and the Offenbach Workshop 


SIEGFRIED GUGGENHEIM 


KOCH was proud of his appellation — Der Schreiber —as it signified his 
devotion to his craft. His passion for the mastery of graphic design in any form 
dominated his life work. He was a penman and teacher of penmanship, a callig- 
rapher, a type designer, an expert in bookmaking and skilled in ecclesiastic art. 
The illu: trations here shown give a clue to the man’s genius and unselfish, un- 
swerving struggle toward perfection in his chosen craft. 

Many of the original works are in my collection, the result of twenty-seven 
years’ friendship with Koch. It is the story of this friendship that I want to tell 
and illustrate largely from heretofore unpublished material. 

In the spring of 1907 a group of men in Offenbach-on-the-Main got together 
to found an association for the promotion of art. The well-known director of the 
Klingspor type foundry, Dr. Karl Klingspor, introduced a man who had just. 
started working in his plant — that man was Rudolf Koch. We met there and 
not long after we became friends. My first example of his calligraphy was made 
in this year. 

We went for walks together, through fields and gardens to Oberrad, which 
Goethe had enjoyed before us, to drink the famous cider. Later some of his 
students occasionally went with us. We met for birthdays and other occasions 
and I spent twenty-four Christmas Eves with the Koch family. During these walks 
and visits Koch used to talk about the development of his work and his future 
plans. 

Koch went to high school in Nuremberg, where his father was curator of the 
Bavarian Industrial Museum. After the early death of his father he worked in 
Hanau as an apprentice in metal engraving and chasing. During this time he went 
to the Art School there and also in Nuremberg. He told me: “Only one of the 
teachers was really interested in his pupils, but the spirit of the students was fresh 
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8 RUDOLF KOCH 


and inspiring. | worked hard and made good use of my time. The “Jugend” 
Style got hold of all of us as something new and entirely different and | was sold 
on it with the unquestioning enthusiasm of youth.” 

Next he studied in Munich at the Technical University to obtain his degree as 
drawing master. But he could not get credits for the time he spent abroad (Hanau, 
outside of Bavaria) and was therefore not admitted to the examinations. Then he 
went to Leipzig, the most important printing center of Germany, as a designer 
and three years later he started free-lancing. 

One day he tried to copy some printed headlines with a broad-pen and dis- 
covered his own real profession. He already had designed some title pages in 
“Jugend” Style with the typical decorations, but now for the first time he got a 
feeling for and understanding of letter forms. His thoughts about the work of 
others and his own ideas are clearly expressed in his book Das Schreiben als 
Kunstfertigkeit (Artistic Skill in Penmanship), which states: “In this book a kind 
of lettering will be taught that has never been taught anywhere before. Conse- 
quently, we do not want to refer to the old masters, nor do we want to letter 
books now which resemble old ones. What we want to do is to express ourselves 
in a simple and natural way; do what we think is beautiful in our own style. We 
do not want to be conceited — we can look at old manuscripts in libraries and 
stand awed before these treasures; we may be moved by their tender beauty or 
their unpretentious simplicity or their heavy luxuriant splendor — but still we 
have to start from the beginning even if the way is long and we have no hope of 
reaching the goal.” 

Before the war of 1914 Koch’s endeavor and highest goal was the hand-lettered 
book. He explains the reason when he also says: “No serious calligrapher can 
overlook the hand-written book. Only there will he find all the questions and only 
there can he prove his art. If he is able to solve such a problem then he can drop 
the status of student or disciple. He will be well rewarded by such studies.” 

Koch considered skill in lettering and impeccable craftsmanship — the things 
that can be learned — to be of utmost importance. They were the indispensable 
basis for further achievement. But his artistic goal lay far beyond these limits. 
Therefore in his teaching he used texts which inspired the letterer. Once he ob- 
served: “According to the prophets, something must tremble and be alive in the 
lettering and characters created with my pen.” He wanted his students to letter 
even the smallest, the seemingly unimportant note with great care, as he did 
himself. 

Much as Koch prized his independence, he recognized the necessity of being 
connected with some large organization for the development of his work. His 
employment by Klingspor helped his natural growth as did his teaching as the 
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10 RUDOLF KOCH 


head of the newly organized course in lettering at the School for Arts and Crafts 
in Offenbach. 

In 1910 I witnessed the experimental work of type design which lead to his first 
type face, the so-called Fette Kochschrift (Koch Bold). 

Koch was profoundly stirred by his experiences as an infantryman in the First 
World War. This man, a craftsman in the shop, a precision worker with the mag- 
nifying glass, a calligrapher bent over his parchment like a monk, a man who was 
creating with his whole heart — how did he stand the stress of battle and the soul- 
less impersonality of army life? He writes of this in language unadorned and 
frank in every word, as was his nature. After he came home he went over his 
wartime letters and drawings and recorded his experiences. The bound manuscript 
lay in his home, as a legacy for his children, and only a few friends knew of it. 
After Koch’s death, I was instrumental in having this important book, Die Kriegs- 
erlebnisse des Grenadiers Rudolf Koch (with a self-portrait) published by the 
Insel Verlag in Leipzig in the fall of 1934. 

In the book Koch reports: “This is the best of what I have learned in the war — 
in all the humility with which I attended to my duties, in all the unpleasantness 
of my humble position in which for long months | had forgotten that I represented 
any value at all among people — | found, when I emerged from this misery, that 
] had developed a strong and stable feeling of self-assurance, a clear sense of my 
inborn strength, a stronger confidence in myself, and a joyful hope for the 
future.” 

As it did for many impressionable men, the war brought about a strengthening 
of his religious feelings. After he was released from the army he was sick for a 
long time and became deeply interested in Biblical texts. His manner of lettering 
changed and the evolution was ended with his turning from the hand-lettered 
book. After 1921 it was replaced by the broadside. 

One piece of calligraphy from this period deserves special mention, Herr 
erbarme Dich Meiner (Lord, Have Mercy Upon Me). Koch says of it: “This 
leaf is the utmost in personal expression, an unlimited manifestation of my deepest 
emotions. If one feels the whole responsibility of being an artist, one should never 
let the public know how one personally feels deep in one’s heart. I shall never 
show this item in any public exhibition.” In spite of this, ] am convinced that he 
would concur if here, for the first time, I release this item to commemorate the 
suffering which the war had brought about in him (page 28). 

Hand-lettered books were done in the seclusion of his home, during his free 
time, away from the school and the factory. All these works show Koch’s real and 
true artistic expression. All later works were based on the fellowship of the 
workshop. 
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RUDOLF KOCH 11 


During the war Koch had learned the value of real comradeship, and that be- 
came a very important factor in his life. He now also tried to find it in his work. 

Before the war there was a strong human relationship between him and his 
students. He was truly an educator with inspired gifts — his students needed him 
and he needed his students. So in 1918 the group of Offenbacher Schreiber 
(Offenbach Penmen) was organized. It later developed into the Werkstatt- 
gemeinschaft (Workshop Community). Besides the Meisterschueler (Master- 
students) who worked closely together with Koch, the Workshop also included 
friends with whom he had kept in touch, as: Eugen Kuhn, Zofingen, Switzerland; 


Offenbacher Schreiber marks for Fritz Kredel, 
Berthold Wolpe, Karl Vollmer, Friedrich 
Heinrichsen, Rudolf Koch (top), and the 
Workshop (bottom). 


Henri Friedlaender, The Hague, Netherlands; Ernst Kellner, Leipzig; Kurt Jobst, 
Johannesburg, South Africa; Willy Baus and Willi Gunthart, Switzerland; and 
others. It was a special honor to be a member of the Workshop. Only artists who 
took the work as seriously as the master, and who could take his frank criticism, 
were able to hold their ground. 

The principle here was the same as that used by the monk Theophilus, a gold- 
smith in the Benedictine monastery of Helmershausen eight hundred years before. 
His medieval workshop manual started with the words: ‘‘Sensim per partes dis- 
cuntur quaelibet artes’’ (“Every art must be learned step by step”). 

The works originated in the Workshop do not represent efforts of individuals, 
they are the products of the whole group. The master made the point that his 
name should be mentioned only in connection with his co-workers. He liked to 
be anonymous, and the common Workshop sign took the place of a name. Little 
additions to the sign marked the different co-workers. 

I took as much interest in the activities of the Workshop members as I did in 
Koch’s own work, and nearly all of them kept in contact with me. Whenever help 
was needed, Koch had a particularly nice way of letting me know. In a letter dated 
1920, he wrote: 
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Dear friend Guggenheim: 

The student of whom I talked to you needs to study one year more in order to 
complete his education according to his talents. It is necessary for him to spend 
that year at a different place under a good master. . . . If one could make it 
possible for him to learn his profession thoroughly he will become an excellent 
craftsman. I should be very grateful if you would help me to collect the neces- 
sary means. In the course of our long friendship you have helped me several times 
in similar cases and it has been really worth while every time. This day many a 
capable and highly respected man is very grateful to you for this aid. 

With kind regards, 

Yours, 
Rupo_r Kocu 

This student later on also became a master. 

On Christmas Eve, 1910, Koch gave me a copy of The Four Gospels, St. Mark, 
St. Luke, St. Matthew, and St. John in Martin Luther’s translation, with a friendly 
dedication and a drawing for my bookplate. It was the second book printed in 
his type face Fette Kochschrift. 

He once remarked on the design of bookplates: “I recommend the avoidance 
of all usual emblems such as the scales of justice, coat of arms or birthplace, or 
similar devices. In the course of time they become tiresome and trivial. Each 
lawyer thinks he must have a sword, or Justice blindfolded; each doctor a death’s- 
head and a prescription bottle. These ideas are distracting from the main purpose. 
My suggestion for a bookplate is that a small piece of paper should be pasted in 
the front of the book bearing the owner’s name nicely presented.” Koch also 
knew to perfection how to combine expressive emblems with clear and decorative 
lettering. 

The first woodcuts by Koch were made in 1919. In 1921 he started the work of 
spinning, weaving, and embroidering of tapestries and rugs. Also, his first metal 
works were made in this year. 

The scope of Koch’s work now included both lettering and handicraft. The 
use of lettering in connection with architecture was realized through decorative 
and monumental lettering for war monuments, in churches, in large prints, and 
in block books. 

Of particular interest as a unique item is the Elias Block Book. | have the first 
sketch (with corrections) ; the first proof from the woodblocks on soft paper 
(with corrections) ; the first proofs on Japan paper, and the final work. All these 
experiments on paper finally culminated in the undertaking of tapestries. Here 
the effects of decorative lettering were brought to perfection. 

In Munich, Koch had been fascinated by embroideries from the Middle Ages, 
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Set getten bis in Den tod Lo will 
ALONE Des Levens geben - 








An example of a religious quotation designed for post cards. 


























Die gottlidye Speile - 











mit ganzer Seele 
und mit ganzer Kraft 


This design stands well alone or in 
combination with other elements as in 
the tapestry on page 26. 


From a portfolio Christliche Symbole, 
published in 1935. The drawings were 
made by Koch in co-operation with 
Fritz Kredel. 
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Some of the signs from Koch’s 
collection drawn by him and 
published in Das Zeichenbuch. 


Sheidewaffer Sublimat 


and his elementary trials with colored thread on linen pointed to a new medium 
for his efforts. 

An old peasant woman in Upper Hesse taught Koch spinning and weaving. A 
great deal of care went into the production of natural colors by hand dyeing after 
old color recipes. The thread was dyed, never the woven material. When Koch 
was ready to start with greater tasks there were no commissions. At the time 
(1924), Koch asked me to give him some work to keep the shop from being idle. 
I consented and in this way came into the possession of five hangings (four 
embroidered, one hand woven) all treating religious subjects. If one should hang 
the best machine-produced piece of tapestry side by side with one of these orna- 
mental lettered tapestries from the Workshop, it would demonstrate the limits of 
the accomplishment of machines. These tapestries are the most vivid proof of the 
old fact that handicraft is irreplaceable. 

When these tapestries were finished, Koch, encouraged by his friends, put 
all his efforts into one big project — seven large tapestries. These were made be- 
tween 1924 and 1926, and of them Koch wrote: “I spent many years on seven 
large tapestries. They represent Psalms, Selections from the Prophets, and the 
Introduction from the Gospel of St. John. A whole church can be decorated with 
these seven hangings. At the time | put all my savings into them. They can never 
be paid for. I did not even expect that anyone would buy them from me. Now 
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Examples of Koch’s bookplates demonstrating how expressive 
emblems are used with decorative letters. 
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e they are hanging in the wonderful conventual church of Jericho in the big choir. 

e. The measurements are as perfect as if they had been made for it. While I was 

ir making them | always felt that I was making them for a room, and that the room 

1g would be found.” 

a- These tapestries were the beginning of many great works for church purposes. 

of He made rugs, tapestries, altar cloths, crosses, candlesticks, chalices, lecterns, and 

he the like, all designed with simplicity. His background as engraver and carver was 
shown to advantage. At this time and in collaboration with the Protestant Monas- 

ut tery of St. Marienberg, Koch wrote a pamphlet, Das Kirchengeraet im evangel- 

ye- ischen Gottesdienst (Church Furniture in the Protestant Service) . 

ren All things created by Koch and by the members of the Workshop were in their 

the simpleness noble and beautiful. A quotation from Goethe applies to them: “The 

‘ith best artist is the one whose forces of invention and imagination are linked together 

ver with the material he is using.” This was also the conviction of the master, and 


low once he said: “We are calligraphers, type designers, punch cutters, wood en- 
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gravers, type founders, typesetters, printers, and bookbinders by conviction and 
by passion, and not because our talents are too limited for bigger things. We are 
craftsmen and we have to work for everyday life and everyday needs. The noise 
of the type foundry and the printing presses takes us each day from our secluded 
dreams into the living working day. We love our work and we therefore believe 
that it will be of value in the future in spite of the seeming insignificance of the 
things which we produce.” But the things made by them were not really insignifi- 
cant; they had a very distinct style. 

The work on the Blumenbuch (Book of Flowers) extended from 1922 to 1929, 
and Koch’s own remarks were: “About ten years ago my children were at an age 
when I noticed with regret that I did not know much about flowers. I therefore 
started to draw the flowers they brought home from their walks or which we 
ourselves found. | liked to draw flowers and | thought, ‘someday somebody will 
tell me what their names are.’ On Sundays we went out with a little pail of water 
to collect the flowers and I sketched them, colored them a little and usually our 
friends could tell us their names. We collected these drawings and one day we 
thought that others too might enjoy them. A book seemed to be the best medium, 
but how could they be reproduced? We tried woodcuts. It is extremely difficult 
to cut flowers in wood. Some of us worked six months without producing any 
satisfactory results. Then we gave it up. However, one of my co-workers kept 
trying, he continued experimenting with woodcuts but it became evident that my 
drawings were too crude. After a year of most laborious efforts we finally had 
flowers which in our opinion were good enough. From 1922-1928 I spent each 
summer drawing flowers. And my friend Fritz Kredel spent many a year cutting 
them in wood. This is how my collection of 250 different flowers came into being 
— collected at random and without any particular aim. I sketched only the ones 
which grew in and around Offenbach . . . This collection is intended to give 
people a taste of summer while it is winter, and even people who do not under- 
stand my decidedly religious attitude cannot but find pleasure in my Blumenbuch. 
Other parts of my work could be interpreted as intentionally religious, but not 
the Blumenbuch.” 

In 1925 preparations were started for a Map of Germany which was finished 
ten years later with the collaboration of Fritz Kredel, with Berthold Wolpe and 
Richard Bender assisting. It is a very unusual and attractive map, as well as being 
very unconventional. Coats of arms of the different states are in color, and towns, 
forests, hills, and rivers can be recognized. Koch’s lettering is distinguished as 
usual. Quotations from German authors keep the balance at different important 
spots on the map, and a Hoelderlin verse constitutes the marvelously decorative 
frame. 
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A double-spread from Der Prophet Amos, written in 1918 on handmade paper. The drawings are made 
with a brush in black ink. Compare with Das Buch Ruth (pg. 20) and notice how the drawings and 


lettering in both make harmonious units. Generally Koch seems to use the ink diluted to some extent 
and sometimes lighter shades are to be noted. 


A double-spread from Lobgesang des heiligen Fransiscus, written in 1912. Initials are red and blue. 


Notice a slight difference in the D initials which makes them definitely suited for their special place 
in the page. 
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09 auch nicht méglich ift einen Wickenlofen Smamm-s= 
baum mit allen Verzweigungen Der Linien aufzultet 
len /foift es Docty moglich /Die Abiommung der heute 
lebenDen Glieder Dieler Familie bis in Die Mitte Drs 

XVI-Jahrhundects und vermutungaweile bie in 

Die Mitte dea XVI-Jahehunderts Zurich Zu ver=s- 
folgen- @ Gs ilt Dabei von befonderem Wert Dat; das 
Leben Dieler Camilie fich innerhalb einer und Derfelben 


Genealogy of the Guggenheim Family, written in 1926 on parchment. Color has been added to the 
titles. It is encased in a wonderful blue, heavy leather binding. The text has a nice rhythm with the 
uncials in combination with lower case. 
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Das Blumenbuch, consisting of 250 flower pictures, 
was published in 1930 by Insel Verlag. Koch made 
the drawings which were cut in wood by Fritz 
Kredel. There are 20 numbered copies printed on 
Japan paper and colored by hand. It was a work 
which took from 1922-29. Here are one colored 
and one pure woodcut print. 














Of the Map of Germany, this southwest corner is reproduced from a woodcut print on Japan paper, 
colored by hand. It took Koch and Fritz Kredel ten years to finish it, with Berthold Wolpe and 
Richard Bender assisting. 
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Die Role an der St-Lovenzhirte Zu Niiemberg-- Der beeite in maria Der Aufenwand lie- 
genide,im innecen Drittel feet (cyoebenDe Rahimen it in (einer radiolen Gliederung auf die GrundZahl 
7 bezogen: '7x 4-~ 28 Vierpiile, ebenfo viel Cialen und Wimperge Die Durch einen fries von 
SOBogen noch aufen abgelhtollen find - Im Gegenlat; DaZu freht Das eigenticye Pentter,Das 
tiefer noch innen liegt und auf der GrundzZahl Sercichtet it: Der Seen inde Mitte geht Durd) 
Verlingerung der BegrenZungelinien tiber Die Sdynittpunhte hinaus und diele bilden Zroet Lith 
DurchDringende grofe Kreuze. Jedes Dieler Kreuze erfcheintum |Ad des Kreilea gelchwenkt- 
So entltelt fite Da betendytende Auge , je nach Dem das eine oder Das andere Kreuz, herooctritt, dec 
EinDeut einer um Den Mittelpunkt (hwingenden Bervegung -- 


The Rose Window at St. Lorenz Church in Nuremberg was made as a quill-pen drawing in 1933. The 
size of the broadside is about 27 by 39 inches, and shows meticulous detail. 
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This tapestry is beautiful not only in the 
design but also in the use of color. 


Christening font made in brass. The 
lettering is melted together with the 
whole design making a very nice 

decorative effect. 
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Td ucla foe aficty gern efommert 
aber cir paar “Then leaffere raschy excl — 
fockor. Yer grefptan Cre anf mente Cie 
feltfedyn fe i den Cedarcbere dafs Cir 
Sonut Saefordere vas Thre an 
mir rwerteell crfehuret—me! 
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Here is an invitation for a very simple 

party which shows as much creative force 

as anything Koch did. Below is a drawing Teyabe ign? 
which the author received when he asked , 

for a drawing of Koch’s hand. The 

stampmark says: “Only leaves supplied 

with this mark is original work by the 

master.” 
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In 1926 The Four Gospels were hand set at the printing shop of the Klingspor 
type foundry and printed for Koch at his own expense by Rudolf Gerstung. In 
this edition the so-called Bible Gothic, later called Jessen Schrift, was used for the 
first time. In 1928 followed the Acts of the Apostles and the Letters of the Apostles 
and the Revelation of St. John printed at Offenbach by Heinrich Cramer under 
supervision of Koch’s co-worker, Henri Friedlaender. These two books, bound in 
pigskin by Dorothea and Katherin Freise, are of the utmost simplicity and there is 
great beauty and strength in their unpretentiousness. 

In 1930 the Divinity School of the University of Muenster bestowed the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity on Koch with the following citation: 
“Rudolf Koch, who, in veneration of the Bible and in devotion to the Church, has 
found and opened new ways for handicraft to serve the House of God with re- 
ligious decoration . . .” 

One should have heard Koch describe the solemn ceremony when his top hat, 
to which he was unaccustomed, brought him considerable trouble by dropping 
out of his hand and rolling before the feet of the assembled robed faculty 
members. 

At this occasion Koch dedicated a paper to the Divinity School of Muenster, 
called “Vorarbeiten zu einem Bibeldruck” (Preparations for Printing a Bible). 
The text ends with the following words which are characteristic of Koch: “Every- 
one contributed his part to the structure of the Church of Christ. The works 
reproduced on the following pages should be regarded as such a contribution.” 

Type design remained the most vital part of his work — no matter how im- 
portant his other works were to the world and to him. Koch did not belong to that 
group of active men who think it is important to produce great quantities of work. 
No drawing, .no form, ever left his studio which did not bear the mark of all his 
skill and his feeling of responsibility. The material had to be thought through to 
the end and bear the imprint of maturity. An immense amount and variety of 
ideas and forms which he knew how to bring together in perfect harmony is 
demonstrated in the more than twenty type faces which Koch designed. He cut 
the punches for three of them himself. 

While hand-lettered broadsides and books were created by individuals, type 
faces were a product made with the co-operation of many hands and minds. They 
were shaped for common and daily use, and the production of them was always 
tied up with practical, technical, and economical considerations. One of Koch’s 
great contributions was that he re-established a close relationship between printing 
and penmanship. 

For this kind of work he had a good adviser in Dr. Karl Klingspor, for whom 
he had great respect and loyalty. When he once was offered a position with an 
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A cover designed for a series of volumes on German cathedrals, Burg bei Magdeburg. 
Title page cut on wood by Koch. 





American company, he wrote as follows: “If 1 have made useful type faces, much 
credit is due to the personality of the owner of the Klingspor type foundry. His 
judgment and advice have contributed considerably to everything I did for his 
company. My ties with the house of Klingspor are more than business ties and | 
shall never seek any other connection.” 

The co-operation between Koch and the punch cutters and engravers produced 
master works, and Koch finally became a punch cutter himself. The production 
of type punches started in 1923. 

In 1931 the Soncino-Gesellschaft had its annual meeting in Frankfurt. Koch 
and some of the members came to visit me in my home in neighboring Offenbach. 
I displayed a number of calligraphy items and other works from the Koch Work- 
shop. When he saw my display and noticed the variety of the exhibits, he 
exclaimed, “But you have a real collection!” and spontaneously gave a talk for 
the bibliophiles present. These comments were later developed into a lecture 
which was delivered at the Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen and Graphische Gesell- 
schaft in Frankfurt under the title, “Artist and Collector.” 

The culminating point of my relationship with the Workshop was the Offen- 
bacher Haggadab, edited and published by me in 1927. Koch himself reported 
30 

















From Das ABC-Buchlein, published in 1935. The lettering is by Koch and Berthold Wolpe, cut in 
wood and metal by Fritz Kredel and G. Eichenauer. Each page has a different alphabet design. 
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on this book in the Philobiblon. He closed his review with the words: “It is the 
fundamental value of this work that a group of craftsmen created it together: 
calligraphers, punch cutters, printers, wood engravers, and bookbinders. There 
was no direction of any person. They worked as a unit, all in the same spirit, 
without detraction from their own feelings, and bound with strong ties of friend- 
ship and confidence to the author and editor.” 

It is with joy and sadness I remember the gatherings at my home when we 
talked over a few necessary things and then laughed together, sang together, and 
drank our wine. It was then that Koch relaxed and the man often referred to as 
“Werkmann Gottes” (God’s Craftsman) and who was known as the stern Puritan 
teacher, would be gay with us and sparkle wittily. 

Many an amusing pen drawing was the product of such gatherings, as: the last 
tear of friendship squeezed with a stroke of the pen; or, an announcement of the 
arrival of a tapeworm; or, sending me instead of a drawing of his hands, which | 
had asked for, a portrait of his big toe, drawn by him and with the question, 
“Why cannot a toe be beautiful?” 

The old sages say that if one parts with a friend one should do it with a sacred 
word. But here a word shall be quoted that Koch said himself, which characterizes 
him well and should be sacred to us: 

“After reading many different books when I was young, | finally came to a book 
for which reading was not enough. It was so powerful that I had to penetrate more 
deeply and to stop longer than would have been possible by reading alone; there- 
fore I began to copy it by writing. It was the Bible. 

“Copying did not seem to be enough. The words required more weight, so | 
started to engrave them in metal and in wood, to embroider them into tapestries. 
They are painted in fresco and cast in bronze, and still there is no end. These 
words penetrate more and more deeply for those who understand and believe 
them. They are being transformed. Life finds its meaning and death loses its 


terror.” 
Le 
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Koch’s Typefaces 


With Comments by Sven JANSEN 


KOCH’S biggest contribution to the graphic arts and humanity, as previously 
pointed out, lay in his type designs. If we look back to his early books, illustra- 
tions, broadsides, and handicraft products, we find a close relationship between 
the lettering here used and the type faces later developed. We note that in his type 
designs he maintained a certain softness and care with details which account for 
the fullness of character, beauty, and decorative strength of his type faces. Anyone 
who knows anything about type design knows that it requires more than artistry 
to make a type design that overcomes technical and practical difficulties. 

It is natural, in view of the gothic script in common usage in Germany, that 
Koch’s first type design should be in gothic style. These letter forms in themselves 
are rather more decorative than readable. Up to 1920, these gothic letters held his 
main interest. He added distinction to their character by maintaining decorative 
qualities, and at the same time adding clarity for greater readability. 

In the period after 1920, a wide variety of letter forms were designed, each 
created to fill a special purpose. It is significant that while striving for decorative 
forms, he fully realized the shortcomings of the gothic style. This is shown in his 
Jessen Schrift in which the individual characters were made wider than usual 
giving them more roman proportions, but it still has the intricate pattern. Just 
these small changes in proportion were enough to make the type more readable. 
It compares favorably with a roman alphabet to most of us, although the German 
s may be confusing. 

The roman alphabet forms were also a good medium for his artistic expression. 
The Koch Antiqua is perhaps best suited for decorative purposes, but Marathon 
is a good text type. The Neuland, a bold black type, shows how this kind of 
letter can be strikingly beautiful. 

It is amazing that one never finds any disturbing elements in any of Koch’s 
lettering, types, or graphic designs. Any changes he has seen fit to make in any 
common forms are usually improvements and defendable for one reason or 


another. Each type has its own characteristics and usage. Types with strong 
personality, as Koch’s, require special skill on the part of the typographer. To 
make typography an art, it is necessary to know and to understand letter forms. 
Here we have brought together Koch’s alphabets and in many cases show how 
he himself put these type faces to use. 
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ASCDEFSSHIFALMUOPQuR 
STUMWXYSADGDabcdefghillm — ve destscre sero 


(German Type) 1908-10, also 


nopgrf[stuvwxyzd6i known as Fette Kochschrift. 

















ABLDEFOGIFREMUOPOL 
RSTUVWEYF Bi O2 abcdefgh Deutsche Schragschrift 


(German Type italic) 


tftlmnopgefstuowzyzdbti 1910-12. 


ABCDEFGSHIFKLMNMOPOR 
STUN MEYFZAOGOM abcdefghijflm a 
nopgriatubwxy3zd6u nar a 


This type family also has a semi-bold design made in 1910-13 and one condensed 1911-13. 
Below to the left is a sample of these two types from a Klingspor specimen. To the right is the 
title page of the book The Four Gospels, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. Matthew, and St. John. It was 
printed in Fette Kochschrift in 1910. 





Dag ——— 
DoutiiheReidismufeum | ec sears 


thius undJohannes 
Standige Ausftellung: Entwilung in der Dberfesung von. 
der Laturwiffenfdyaften und Tednit ~ Juther-- 
von ihren Anfangen bis zum heutigen 


Stande, dargeftellt durd) Originale, 
Modelle, Bilder und Erlauterungen. 
Befudyszeiten: Werttags 9 bis 7 Ube 
Sonn= und Feiertags von 9 bis 6 Ube 
Dienstag und Freitag gefdloffen 
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DER XXXXVIr PSALM 


ott ift unfre Fuverficht und Starfe, eine Hilfe 
inden grofen Noten, die uns getroffen haben. 
qDarum firdten wir uns nit, wenn gleich die 
Welt unterginge, und die Berge mitten ins Meer 


Maximilian Schrift, 1913-14, was a big step towards clarity and simpleness. During the same time he 
also put out the Maximilian Antiqua as a display type completing the gothic. The sample above 

is from a Klingspor specimen with both the type faces.. Deutsche Zierschrift is a shaded version of the 
Maximilian Schrift made as late as 1919-21. 


ABCOEFSFHFROMNOPO 
RSCUBWIN} NOS abebefahiit 
mnopgr)stuswzy3d6u 


y {{ § 
agerlic 
Fruhlingschrift, 1913-14, is a pure 


Sd, / , Pio eo hwabacher, but its desi f tender b ty 
Reel ift bes Vogels Cvitt im Sdynee, postin meiemeedarnetside er clr eel 


makes it stand by itself. For that reason, it 
is limited in its use to special. subjects. 


wenn ev wandelt auf S03 Werges Loh: 
Dievlider fehveibe L febdyens liebe Sand, 
{det bt ein Driefletn mi in ferne L and! 


OR brite 


ABEDEFSNIFKEMROBO 
Anzeigenschrift, 1916-23, is de- R 
signed in three variations, bold, mnopgristupwenzaoii 


condensed, and narrow. 
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ABIHBEF GHIFJKFLMAOPOH 

RITHBYWEYZAOGHUGEBESG Klingsporschrift, 1919-26. Notice 
GIFKEM HOPQRSTUS WEY JAODade bingy oc Sa 
deefghifflmnopgristuomeyzioti a line in figure below to the 





Hie Kunftiftein ernfthafies 

















Gofchaft, am eenfthafteften, 

sperm fiefich mitedlen heiligen col 
Gegenftinden befthaftigt; —_— 
der Kunftler aber ftebt fiber WEKHEM 
der Bunft und dem Begen: cicaan 
ftande: tiber jener, da ex fie zu za 
feinen Sweden broudhtibee = si 















































Siefem, weil ex hand) eigner 
Wieile behandelt, 











Koch Antiqua and Jtalic, 1920-22, 
was followed by Koch Antiqua 


ABCD E FGH J KLMNOPQRST . = . ee a 
tae 7A 1 1 3 
UVWXYZAOU abcdefghijklmno The italic and bold are shown 

{ oe here. The types are used in this 

pq stuywxy7za0u country, and known as Eve. 


Die Wehausstellung in Barcelona 1929 
ALTE KUNST DER GRIECHEN 
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DENN EINE JEGLICHE KUNST 
ODER WERK 224 WIE KLEIN 





Neulandschrift, 1922-23. This re- ER 
Notice ssiiidaiaearinscteemeeiiaanen SIE SEIENXDAS SIND ALLEY 
in e specimen and it really shows how SAMT GNA DENXYZLUND WIR 
st and purposely the type is designed. Only KET SIE AL LESAMT DER HEI+ 
to the the s and c break from a normal LIGE GEMTXAZ NUTZ UND 
letterform but still Koch gets the ZU FRLUCHT DER MENSCHEN 
cian a pane +WARE ICH NICHT EEN PRIE 
letters fit harmoniously with the 
character of the whole. Ree 
NAHME ES FUR EIN GROSSES 
DINGXDASS ICH SCHUHEMA 
CHEN KONNTE¢<< UND ICH 
WOLLTE AUC " oe MEIN 








w 
DAS IHM GOTT ZUGEFLIGT. 





ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
WXYZ + 





WOODsCUTTING by Frig Kredel. 


Itis not without reason thatthe woods 


1920-22, cut, after having been neglected for 
ntiqua centuries, has come to be appreciated 
og again. This medium, rmhich can be 
ve : usedin letterepress printing as almost 


no other technique,is especially suited 

to the real character of book=making 

through the medium of type. Wallau, 1925-30. This round type 
The photosmechanical methods of re= maybe has more interest for us, as 
production which came attheclose of —_ “onstruction is similar to the 


roman and more readable. The 


the last century had been preceeded capitals were finished in 1933. 


Eve. 
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Evangelium Johannes 15. Kopitel 


Ich Cage hinfort nicht dak ihe Knechteleid;denn 15 
ein Knecht meif nicht, cas (ein here tut.Eucdh 
aber habe ich gelagt dak ihr Freunde (etd; denn 
alles,cons ich habe von meinem Vater gehart, ha- 
be ich euch hundgetan. [be habt mich nicht er- 16 
wablt; (ondern ich habe euch ermabltund gelekt, 
dak ihr hingehet und Frucht bringet und eure 
Frucht bleibe, auf daB,(o ih den Vater bittet in 
meinem Namen, et's euch gebe. Das gebiete ich 17 
euch, dak ihr euch untereinandet liebet. 

+ So euch die Welt hakt, (o millet, dak Cie mich 18 
vor euch gehakt hat.Waret ihr von der Welt, fo 19 
hatte die Welt das [bre lieb; meil ihe aber nicht 
von der Welt [eid Condern ich habe euch von der 
Welt ermablt, darum hakt euch dieWelt.Ge- 20 
denket an mein Wort, dak ich euch gelagt habe: 
Der Knecht ilt nicht groker denn (ein here! ha- 
ben Cie mich verfolgt, lie merden euch auch verfol- 
gen; haben Cie mein Wort gehalten, Co merden 

Cie eures auch halten. Aber das alles merden lie 21 
euch tun um meines Namens millen; denn Cie 
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Peter Jessen Schrift, 1924-30, also 
known as Gotische Schrift. The 
type was used for the first time 
in The Four Gospels, a page of 
which is shown here. You will 
find, even though it is a gothic, 
it is far from the usual designs. 


ABCDEFGHIIKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ_  abcdefghijk 
{mnopgreltuomxyuzhah+ 


Der rechte Schreiber braucht kein Bild. Die Schrift kann fo ftark Aus- 
druck werden, dah gegenttindliche Darftellung eine Abfcyaidhung 
wire. Edle Schrift allein gibt einem getthriebenen Buche eine grofe, 
{tille Einfalt und ftellt dem Dichter nichts in den\Weg. Rudolf Kod 


Offenbach, 1930-34. The lower case and the uncial capitals were finished before his death but the 


gothic capitals were drawn after by Hans Kine. 
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Wenn ein Mensch in einem Ding treu ist, dann schlieBen sich 
ihm alle anderen Dinge leicht auf, und wenn er sich derZucht 
eines edlenHandwerks unterwirft,kannereherin dieFreiheit 
des kiinstlerischen Schaffens gelangen als ein anderer. Koch 


Jt bedauere de Mienf(then, weldje von der Vergdnglidfeit der 
Hinge viel Wefens madden und fic) in Wetradstung irvdifcer 
ViidhtigFeit verlieren. Gind wir ja eben deshalb da, um das Vers 
gdnglice unvergdnglic) zu madjen; das ann ja nur dadurdh 
gefthelen, wenn man beides zu (dhdben weik. Goethe 


Wir sind Schriftzeichner, Stempel- und Holzscineider, Schriftseser, 
Drucker und Ruchbinder aus Uberzeugung und Leidenschaft, nicht 
etwa, weil unsere Regabung zu dirftig ware far andere Dinge, son- 
dern weil far uns die hichsten Dinge in engsterReziehung dazu stehen. 


Finf moderne photographische Aufnahmen 
DIE KUNST UND DAS HANDWERK 


Marathon, 1938, and Claudius, 1937, represent the best of Koch’s personality. An interesting thing 
is the lower case g in Marathon. You will find the same construction also in the Koch Antiqua, 
Wallau, and Kabel. Holla script and Kabel sanserif were better for commercial use. Holla was finished 
after his death but the drawings for Kabel were ready as early as 1926. 





Master Students 


KOCH’S Meisterschueler (Master Students) were Friedrich Heinrichsen, Fritz 
Kredel, Berthold Wolpe, and Karl Vollmer, to name only the first ones. All of 
them later acquired reputations of their own as teachers at schools of arts and 
crafts or free-lance-artist-craftsmen. 

Friedrich Heinrichsen was perhaps the most skillful of the calligraphers. He 
went as a teacher to the School of Arts and Crafts in Hannover and founded 
there the Hannoversche Schreiberwerkstatt (Workshop of Calligraphy and Pen- 
manship in Hannover). 

Fritz Kredel is now a well-known wood engraver and book illustrator in New 
York. Koch once summarized his opinion about his friend Kredel as follows: 
“If a man remains faithful to one thing, all other things unfold more easily for 
him. If he submits himself to the discipline of a noble craft, he will win the free- 
dom of artistic expression more easily than others.” Kredel may have been the 
most important and the most gifted of Koch’s co-workers. He stayed with Koch 
from 1920 until Koch’s death in 1934, with the interruption of only one year 
which he spent in Italy with Victor Hammer. 

Another favorite student was Berthold Wolpe, originally a silversmith who now 
is a well-known book designer in London. Art and Industry (May, 1940) has an 
article about Wolpe’s work, especially his design of the Monotype Albertus. He 
designed the compass-card for the previously mentioned map of Germany. | 
have a magnificent hand-made copper washbasin with jug, and a wine goblet 
of his. 

Ernst Kellner became head of the printing house Offizin Haag-Drugulin in 
Leipzig, where, in time, Fritz Arnold, another student of Koch also worked as 
an assistant. 

Warren Chappell is an outstanding book designer and illustrator in New York. 

Fritz Arnold previously had a workshop in Frankfurt with Koch’s son Paul. 
Their workshop Haus zum Fuersteneck produced a number of beautiful music 
editions on the hand press, and the medieval missal-music was composed from 
their cases. This music was put to practical use with magnificent effect in the 
Offenbacher Haggadah. The fresh red lines and the angular black signs are a 
delight for everyone to see. A special edition of the Typographische Monats- 
blaetter, No. 8, 1934, is devoted to their work. 
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Gelobt feit Du, Exiger unter Gott, Konig der Welt, der Du erfchaffen 
holt die Frucht des Weinltocks. 


Wit meihen das dritte Glas der Erlafung. 


ritz 

| of Alt 

and | haggadab, und die ¢ 

i hallel 

ded PSALM 117 

en- # = 

4 

a Geert ele ppd 
WS : @ Lobet Gott ihe Val-het al-le, (timmet an da Lied det Lieder, 


- for 


; ol tinier rleertrer diy] 


he denn ouf alle leuchtet gnddiglei- ne em’-ge Lie-be nie- der. 
LOC 
year AUS PSALM 118 
me a HA Ag ae ag 
wT Ne? — — 
1s an ’ P ‘ , 
“y 1.Don- hetdemE- mi-gen, denn er ift git tig! 
vine 2.If- ta el — fuble frob, It- ro: el jub-le froh: 
ay. | 3. Priefter-[tamm jub-le froh, Prielter-ftamm jub-le froh: 
oblet 
From the Offenbacher Haggadab, which is comprised of about one hundred pages of text printed in two 
in in colors and twelve full-page, hand-colored woodcuts by Fritz Kredel, printed on hand-made paper. A 
od as harmonious unit has been created from German and Hebrew text, music and ritual instructions. 
York. ; ; . : ‘ 
Paul Kurt Jobst, the goldsmith, has created beautiful objects and jewelry in the 
“i Koch tradition, and lives in Johannesburg, South Africa. From all these Koch 
music ; ‘ . : , 
f co-workers, including Eugen Kuhn of Zofingen, Martin Hermersdorf, and Richard 
rom : ; 
th Bender, I have received examples of their art. 
n the Mant ae y . 
All Koch students have one thing in common: the basis is lettering. This be- 
are a ; ; , : snap 
; comes evident in the work of the bookbinders, with the work of the Freise sisters 
onats- 


treated extensively in Archiv fuer Buchgewerbe, No. 5, 1932. 
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Richard Keutel, August 1927. 


The Colopbon, No. 10. “Punch Cutting” by Rudolf Kocu, New York, 1932. 


The Fleuron, No. V. “The Work of Karl Klingspor” by Julius RopENBERG; Cambridge 
University Press, London, 1926. 


The Fleuron, No. VI. “The Work of Rudolf Koch” by Albert WinpiscH; Cambridge 
University Press, London, 1928. 


Grapbische Nachrichten. Special edition, “Rudolf Koch.” 13. Jahrgang; Berlin, Herausgeber 
und Verlag, June 1934. 


Die Kunst unserer Heimat. “Ein Schriftzeichner und Einiges ueber die Bedeutung der 
Schrift” by Dr. Daniel Grenier. 1. Jahrgang, Heft 5 & 6, Jugenheim, 1907. (This is 
the first mention of Koch in a publication.) 


Das Plakat, Heft 7, Berlin, 1920. 
Das Plakat, Heft 9, Berlin, 1921 (special edition, containing Koch’s autobiography) . 


BOOKS & MONOGRAPHS: 


Georg Haupt, Rudolf Koch der Schreiber. Leipzig, Insel Verlag, 1936. 


Wilhelm H. Lance, Rudolf Koch, ein deutscher Schreibmeister — Rudolf Koch, a German 
Writing-master (in German and English). Berlin, Verlag fuer Schriftkunde Heintze & 
Blanckertz, 1938. 


Friedrich MATTHAEUuS, Rudolf Koch, ein Werkmann Gottes. Hamburg, Agentur des 
Rauhen Hauses, 1935. 


Wilhelm MICHEL, Rudolf Koch, ein deutscher Meister. Kassel, Baerenreiter Verlag, 1938. 


Bernard H. NewbiGaTe, The Art of the Book. “Type Design: Germany.” London, The 
Studio Ltd., 1938. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES : 


Georg Haupt, Worte zur Eroeffnung der Gedaechtnisausstellung Rudolf Koch in der 
Deutschen Buecherei, Leipzig 1934. (Words spoken at the opening of the Rudolf Koch 
Memorial Exhibition.) 

Friedrich MATTHAEUS, Gedenkworte auf Rudolf Koch, 9. April 1934. Read at the funeral 
service in the Friedenskirche at Offenbach-am-Main, April 12, 1934. 
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Creative Advertising as a Career 


CHARLES T. COINER 


IN front of me on a large wall are proofs of twenty-four advertisements. These 
advertisements compose some of the best production of one advertising agency 
and represent a variety of creative thinking, interesting to anyone working in 
illustration, photography, typography, and the graphic arts. Here are such adver- 
tisers as The United Air Lines, Comptometer, Yardley, Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, 
Waltham Watches, the new U. S. Army Institutional color campaign, Boeing Air- 
craft, Plymouth car, Cannon towels, Dole Pineapple, Fortune Magazine, DeBeers 
Diamond, American Telephone & Telegraph, National Dairy, Container Corpora- 
tion, Steinway Piano, Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Cater- 
pillar Tractor, Capehart Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, and others. 

These advertisements represent the talent of many people from the art director 
who conceived the original layout and art idea to the pressman in the publication 
who saw to it that the original conception appeared in the hands of the reader 
in the form that it was originally conceived. This talent comprises among other 
things copy supervision, layout, typography, engraving, presswork, and the over- 
all supervision of the art director. 

How were these experts in the fields of art and graphics trained for their work? 
Are they graduates of great schools such as M. I. T. in engineering, University of 
Missouri in journalism, or University of Pennsylvania in medicine? The answer, 
of course, is “no.” They graduate from no great school of advertising because 
there is no great school of advertising. They come into the field of advertising for 
the most part through what amounts to an apprenticeship or pulling on their own 
bootstraps. 

Take the art directors whose work is outstanding on the display I have 
described. One of them came from the Pennsylvania Academy. He got a minor 
position in the agency through his ability to draw. This is not much of a qualifica- 
tion for an advertising man these days. Another came from the School of Archi- 
tecture at Cornell University; another one was a doctor of philosophy from the 
University of Milan. One of them got into advertising through his journalistic 
training in a small Midwestern university. His ability in layout design was dis- 
covered when he was struggling with copy for a Chicago agency. He has now 
become a top-flight art director. Several others came from the advertising design 
courses in two of our better art schools. The latter are the younger members of the 
group and are outnumbered by talent which came in through other means. 

Curious, isn’t it, that while business and industry rely heavily on the printed 
word in this industrial country of ours, there are so very few sources of training 
in that field for our young people. The demand for competent layout designers, 
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art directors, and specialized talent in advertising seems to be growing every day. 
Salaries have skyrocketed. Advertising agencies compete with one another in 
luring well-publicized talent from one another. 

Let’s look at the schools that are doing a thorough job of teaching advertising 
design. (By “thorough” we mean that the student should graduate with a working 
knowledge of typography, photography, drawing, painting, layout, style, cartoon, 
lettering design, and the various practical techniques, for use in newspaper, maga- 
zine, and outdoor advertising). To my knowledge, there are only three schools in 
the entire country which can be so classed. Art Center School, Los Angeles; 
Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia; and Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

These schools, in my opinion, adequately prepare the student for the problems 
he will run into in the advertising agency or advertising departments of American 
businesses. They are large enough to give the student an all-around, academic 
training in draftsmanship and fundamentals after which each student can be 
channelled into techniques best fitted to his particular type of talent. 

For example, if a young lady is particularly good at fashion drawing, there is 
no point in spending four years in a school where there is no class in fashion 
illustration. The same might be said for cartoonists, lettering designers, photog- 
raphers, and so on. These larger schools not only have classes in the different 
forms of advertising art and design but the classes are what I would call 
“advanced.” 

There are many schools specializing in certain forms of art and design but they 
still do not have what I would call a complete training for the average student. 
The smaller schools may be extremely good for the student who is smart enough 
to know which is the best school for his purpose. 

It is important for the school to try and anticipate what the needs will be of 
tomorrow’s advertisers as well as present-day advertisers, for by the time the 
student is in a position to take a job the things he learned in his previous years 
should not be outmoded. An agency or art service can always curb an extremely 
modern technique but it can rarely take an artist who produces dull work and 
pull the talent up to something unusual. 

I believe all art schools should be enlarged to include classes in advertising 
illustration and design. Any good-sized city will provide trained people who are 
fitted for the teaching of this form of art. I have always noticed that a good 
teacher attracts students. His classes are usually overcrowded. I see no reason 
why a teacher’s salary could not be based on the number of students or on a 
percentage basis. In that way, he can be adequately compensated for his work. 
Teaching is not an easy job. | have tried it. 

The opportunity in pre-war Germany for advertising designers was a drop in 
the bucket compared to what it was in America. Nevertheless, Germany’s Bauhaus 
became known all over the world for its complete and advanced training facilities. 
This school was closed when Hitler took over art and education. Germany’s loss 
was America’s gain. Many of the graduates are now American advertising de- 
signers, publication art directors, or teachers of advertising design. America had 
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no comparable institution nor has it now, in spite of the fact that it has a training 
need exceeding that of the Germany of any period. Furthermore, as this country 
continues to grow industrially, the need becomes greater and greater. 

Students crowd the art schools in an effort to get training in advertising design 
and illustration. After two or four or six years of training, very little of which has 
anything to do with advertising, they will graduate and attempt to compromise 
their talent with commercial demands. The shock is so great because of their 
unpreparedness that many students become disappointed and go into other 
careers. 

What has caused this increase in the demand for talent? I believe it is because 
public taste is improving by leaps and bounds. 

This good taste which is being acquired by the average citizen is the result of 
many influences. Americans see a great many books, magazines, and other publi- 
cations; moving pictures; exhibitions; etc. (Speaking of other publications, it is 
interesting to know that Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward are using the 
services of high-style art directors, photographers, and artists with abilities usually 
associated with the smart department stores located on Fifth Avenue in New 
York.) 

All these are influences because they are supervised, style edited, and art di- 
rected by experts. Most all of their advice is “upward.” There is a constant 
pressure to show and write about products designed in good taste. 

Let’s look at the coverage of the magazines alone and see how wide spread is 
their influence. The well-known consumer magazines alone comprise a total cir- 
culation of around thirty-four million; approximately 90 per cent of the nation’s 
families read one or more of the consumer magazines. 

Elmo Roper tells us in a survey made way back in 1941 covering forty-seven 
magazines that ‘‘adults (over fifteen years of age) in 83 per cent of the homes 
report that they have read one or more of the magazines included in the survey.” 
According to the Magazine Advertising Bureau, the circulation of the better maga- 
zines has more than doubled since 1933. Their circulation gain has been 45 per 
cent since 1939 alone. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal has been one of the most sensational successes in 
the magazine field with a circulation of 4,700,000. The editors who brought 
about the success of this magazine did it on a very encouraging theory. It was 
that the average woman reader had more intelligence and better taste than she 
was being given credit for. As soon as serious, vital, and helpful articles began to 
appear, illustrated with photographs and drawings on a very colorful and up-to- 
date level, circulation rose. It has continued to rise to the point where the publica- 
tion is now one of the most sought after publications in the magazine field by 
both readers and advertisers. Good taste paid off. 

It has been interesting to see the change in the attitude of the public toward 
modern art and design. What brought this about? 

The general acceptance of the more advanced art forms, | believe, can be 
attributed to the publicity it has received in some of our nationally circulated 
publications. Life Magazine, for example, does a beautiful job of putting modern 
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art before the public. This magazine has a circulation of 5,000,000 copies weekly. 

An exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art will very often get publicity in 
thousands of newspapers and magazines, even in the newsreels. The influence 
of this publicity often affects the designing of fabrics, wall papers, furniture, etc. 

Publishers find that books on modern art find ready buyers. Such books are 
available now at prices unheard of a few years ago. 

Some books which sell today for a dollar would have been collectors’ items 
twenty years ago. Many of them are beautifully printed and illustrated by our 
best artists. 

Even the daily newspaper is being “styled up.” Working on the Annual Ayer 
newspaper awards over a period of seventeen years, | have seen the influence of 
the prize winners on hundreds of poorly composed and printed newspapers. The 
Sunday newspapers are even more interesting. The Sunday New York Times, 
because of its variety of advertising, is almost a bible to commercial and fashion 
art students. 

It isn’t necessary here to go into many of the other present-day influences such 
as store window displays and interior decoration, moving pictures, and now 
television. 

So you can see there are many reasons why the future is bright for talent in 
industrial design, advertising design, advertising and story illustration, fashion 
illustration and design, package design, and other forms of the graphic arts. 

What can we do to see that new talent is channelled into the right schools and 
that there are enough good schools available for the talent needed by industry 
and commerce in America? | suspect that nothing can be done immediately since 
all of our schools are so crowded that these institutions have no time for drastic 
changes. However, our schools should start planning programs which will be of 
greater benefit to the student. They should begin looking for teachers who are 
practical rather than theoretical and they should pay these teachers enough to 
make it possible for them to devote their time to teaching. At present teachers in 
this profession are very apt to be those who have been unsuccessful in their pro- 
fession and have resorted to teaching for the very slim income which they get 
out of it. These teachers do not inspire the admiration of their students; as a 
result, their work is apt to be indifferent. 

Successful professional people should make themselves available for lectures or 
visits to schools where the contact with practical working conditions is difficult. 

Students are quick to discover the value of a good school so that eventually the 
schools which are practical will expand. In the end, we will get institutions which 
are competent to point the way for aspiring students. 

It is taking too long for this to become an accomplished fact. 
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THE S£OCisgoTtTyY @F TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 
20th Annual Exhibition 
of Design in Chicago Printing 
' TWENTY years ago the first Annual Exhibition of Design in Chicago Printing 
2 was sponsored by the Society of Typographic Arts; and on March 15 the 1947 
; show opened at the Art Institute of Chicago with the work of this group of devoted 
1 graphic artists continuing young and fresh. The largest exhibit in STA history, 
comprised of 181 items, represents Chicago designers and printers, including non- 
h members, and the categories cover the entire field of graphic arts — books, 
W pamphlets, announcements, stationery, direct-mail literature, magazines, packages, 
and advertisements — all produced in the Chicago area. Fifteen Award Certificate 
in Winners were chosen from the 657 original entries, and the accompanying repro- 
n ductions of their work show the best in Chicago printing design today. Albert 
Kner designed the exhibition. 
nc Despite its modest membership, which is slightly over 300, the STA has won 
ry wide respect and interest by its quiet persistence in furthering all design and 
we craftsmanship and in fostering education in related arts. Having no power to 
tic grant academic degrees, STA has sought to honor deserving craftsmen by practical 
of encouragement — that is, by commissioning particular works, or by grants-in-aid 
are to bring some desirable work-in-progress to completion. Thus, when Hilary D. C. 
to Pepler visited Chicago over a decade ago, the STA invited him to lecture on the 
> in use of the hand press; and taking to heart his earnest gospel, the Society com- 
rO- missioned and in due course received an edition of 250 copies of The Hand Press, 
get An Essay Written and Printed by Hand for the Society of Typographic Arts, 
is a Chicago, by H. D. C. Pepler, Printer, Founder of St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling 
Common, Sussex, Eng., 1934. 
Ss or More recently, when STA heard of Victor Hammer's experiments with his 
cult. hand-cut American Uncial type, a fund was quickly placed at Hammer's disposal 
: the to cover the cost of casting his types in hand moulds by the gifted Chicago 
hich founder Charles Nussbaumer. The result was a noble 8 x 11 booklet, 4A Dialogue 
on the Uncial Between a Paleograpber and a Printer, hand set and printed by 


Hammer at his Wells College Press in Aurora, N. Y., 1943 — the first use of this 

distinguished type, whose punches Hammer himself had cut by hand. Apart from 
| its learned text, this item must rank among the finest examples of hand press 
printing in our time. In particular, its opening vignetted initial G, which Hammer 
cut in brass and then fitted into a mortised opening (like the famous B in the 
Fust & Schoeffer Psalterium, Mainz, 1457) reveals an artist-craftsman who can 
have few living rivals. 
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CHINESE BRONZES 


FROM THE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 











Books Chinese Bronzes from the Buckingham 

Collection. Art Institute of Chicago. Designed 
Modern Art in Advertising by C. Prentiss Smith. Composition and 
Container Corporation of America printing by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 
Designed by Paul Rand. Engravings by Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co., 
Illustrated by 44 modern artists 4-color frontispiece engravings by R. R. 
Printing by Wisconsin Cuneo Press Donnelley & Sons Company. 


A memorable shaper of the Society’s policy was the late William A. Kittredge 
of the Lakeside Press, whose unique gifts for encouragement and stimulation won 
for Chicago’s graphic arts a countrywide recognition. Kittredge’s broad interests 
made him a sort of one-man United Nations for the graphic arts. By prodigious 
labors and by his intimate contacts with world leaders in typography he was able 
to bring to the Lakeside Press Galleries a series of graphic arts exhibitions repre- 
senting almost every civilized region in the world — all of a quality and magnitude 
unmatched by any other American city. His were the first and finest shows of 
printed works from Finland, Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Czechoslovakia. The latter display prepared the spectator for the wonders of the 
Czech section in the recent International Book Illustration show at the Morgan 
Library in New York. Chicago artists, thus steadily exposed to the finest works 
from abroad, developed a cosmopolitan spirit and an eagerness for new experi- 
ments in design. 

Creative scholarship has also influenced the group —and here the debt is 
chiefly to Ernst F. Detterer of the Newberry Library, who is another of STA’s 
founding fathers. Long a practitioner and student of letter forms (having had some 
private lessons of the late Edward Johnston in Ditchling, Sussex), Detterer has in 
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recent years attracted a group of designers, giving them a sense of the continuity 
of letters and a passion to regain for calligraphy an everyday acceptance in com- 
merce. Such gifted letterers as Raymond F. DaBoll, Joseph Carter, Rodney Chirpe, 
R. Hunter Middleton and a dozen others have lately in their several ways enlarged 
the uses of calligraphy among advertisers, publishers, and printers. 

New applications of modern painting to the uses of advertising must be credited 
to Egbert Jacobson, director of the Department of Design of the Container Corpo- 
ration, who developed his remarkable series of ads illustrated by leading con- 
temporary artists from a score of foreign countries. More recently Albert Kner, 
director of that company’s Design Laboratory, has shown how an inventive and 
creative temperament can transform the design of small packages and large 
containers. 

Many further influences from its versatile membership have put the Society of 
Typographic Arts in the top rank of graphic arts groups in the United States. 


The judges of the exhibition were John Willmarth, vice-president and art director of 
Earle Ludgin & Co.; Rainey Bennett, painter, muralist, and designer; and Albert Kner, 
director of the Design Laboratory, the Container Corporation of America. The 
Exhibition committee, which planned and arranged the show, consisted of James 
Zdenek, chairman, Bruce Beck, Burton Cherry, Natalie Cherry, Rodney Chirpe, 
Ernst F. Detterer, Walter Howe, Susan Jordan, Edward Jirasek, Albert Kner, George 
McVicker, Michael Stancik, and Joseph Strauss. 


Mexican Bouquet. The Pocahontas Press. Designed by Suzette 
Hamill. Illustrated by Clarice Hamill. Composition by 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company and Suzette 
Hamill. Engravings by Standard Photo 
Engraving Co. Printing by George Domke. 
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SANNE SUBA 


The Mystery of Carmen the Cow. Container Corporation of 
America. Designed and illustrated by Susanne Suba. ) 
Composition and printing by Rand McNally & Company. 
Engravings by Lithocraft Studio, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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DOUGLAS LANG 


FRANCIS FOLEY 
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Designers 


Born, New York, 1914. Attended Pratt Institute, Parsons School of Design, and Art 
Students’ League. At twenty-three was Art Director of Esquire Magazine. Has 
distinguished record in advertising art and design; won awards from Art Directors 
Club of New York and the American Institute of Graphic Arts; executed several of 
the advertisements in the series sponsored by the Container Corporation of America. 


Born, Urbana, Ill., 1910. While in high school he set up a small press and designed, 
printed, and bound a quantity of small commercial jobs. Graduated from University 
of Illinois with B.S. degree in Industrial Education. Has been with R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company since 1929 in the Department of Design and Typography under 
William A. Kittredge. Has received awards in the STA shows and the AIGA Fifty 
Books shows. 


Is a native Chicagoan who has developed a hobby into a serious vocation. She 
established the Pocahontas Press for the production of a series of unusual and 
distinguished books. Mexican Bouquet is illustrated with drawings which were 
printed in black line only with the true colors painted in on each sheet by hand. 
Miss Hamill has done much study at the Art Institute of Chicago and can usually 
be found in the Department of Prints and Drawings. 


Born, Budapest, Hungary, of American mother and Hungarian father; moved to 
America shortly after the first World War. Attended Friends’ School in Brooklyn 
Heights and majored in illustration at Pratt Institute. Moved to Chicago to illustrate 
books, the very first being chosen one of the Fifty Books by the AIGA. In the past 
three years she has received three awards from the STA for The Elegant Elepbant, 
The Gentle Giraffe, and now Carmen the Cow, all written by her husband, Russell 
McCracken. Her work has been exhibited in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, where she had a one-man show in 1942 at the Art Institute of Chicago. Has 
recently moved back to New York. 


Born, Chicago, 1911. Attended various Chicago art schools including the Institute of 
Design. Spent two years in art studio, two years as Art Director for packaging 
company, and the past three years as free-lance designer doing typographic, 
photographic, industrial, advertising, and book design. 


Born, Chicago, 1909. Attended Art Institute of Chicago and studied under Joseph 
Binder. Has been with R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company since 1929, mostly in the 
Department of Design and Typography under William A. Kittredge. Spent three years 
in service with A. A. F. Office of Flying Safety, designing manuals and safety aids; 
was Lieutenant-Colonel at time of release. Has been represented in AIGA Fifty Books 
shows and many STA shows. 


Born, Chicago, 1915. Attended Art Institute of Chicago for three years. Four years 
with Interior Display Bureau of Marshall Field & Company; one year free-lancing. 
Spent three years in service as photo-topographer. Now advertising designer for 
Marshall Field & Company. 
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Booklets 


Cajas de carton corrugado. Container Corporation 
of America. Designed and illustrated by Morton 
Goldsholl. Composition by J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Engravings by Blomgren Bros. & Co. Printing by 

John Dickinson Schneider. 
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Exhibition Progress in Mail 
Order Printing. R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company. Booklet, designed 
by Douglas Lang. Cover illustrated 
by Rainey Bennett. Invitation, 
designed by Carl Jacoby. 
Illustrated by Grant-Jacoby 
Studios. Composition, engravings, 
and printing by R. R. Donnelley & 
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Sons Company. 





Precious Gifts. Marshall Field 
& Company. Designed by 
Francis Foley. Composition by et 5 a 

Frederick W. Schmidt, Inc., a, 
N. Y. Engravings by Jahn & 5 f 
Ollier Engraving Co. Printing 
by H. R. Arris & Co., Inc. 











PHILIP REED 


CARL JACOBY 


JACK BECK 


Menu and Announcement 


Printing Office of Philip Reed. Philip 
Reed. Designed, illustrated, composition, 


wood engravings, and printing by 
Printing Office of Philip Reed 





Philip Reed announces the opening of his Printing Office 
st 44 East Superior Street, Chicago Minos, where his 
service is available for typographic design, wood engray- 
ing in color and black & white, dlustration and printing. 

Jnguirics are solicited from book publishers, advertisers 
and private personsof discrimination socking careful work 
in skill. not commonty practiced in commercial printing 
establihments of the day. 

The -hop is cquipped to design and produce finely print- 
ed books for general publication, business and personal 
stationery, booklets, and brochures, mailing and shipping 
labels, huoks for private isue, greeting « ards, bookplates, 
announcements and advertising picecs demanding an un- 
usual treatment. Eegravings are cut in the shop and can 
be supphed, with progressive proofs, for use by other 
printers for sch large editions as may be beyond the 
Capacity of its presses, 

The Printing Office will publish afew books each year 
under its own umpeint and interested parties may obtain 
prospectuses by addressing 
THE PRINTING OFFICE OF PHILIP REED 

44 East Superior Street 
Chwaga 114, Ulinois 


Teiephane: Superior 9618 


Menu Cover: Menu. Mandel Brothers. Designed 
and illustrated by Jack Beck. 


Born, Park Ridge, IIl., 1908. Studied book design, illustration, and printing under 
Ernst F. Detterer at the Art Institute of Chicago for four years. Set up the Broadside 
Press in 1930. Moved the press to Katonah, N. Y., in 1932, and back to Park Ridge in 
1936. Moved it to the Monastery Hill Bindery in 1939 and renamed it Monastery 
Hill Press. After three years in service, re-established his press in Chicago in 1946 
under the name of The Printing Office of Philip Reed. Makes multi-color woodcuts; 
designs and prints books, pamphlets, stationery, greeting cards, etc. Prefers to design 
the pieces he prints. 


Has had no formal art education but several years of studio and advertising agency 
experience in design, layout, and lettering. Aspires to do book illustrations. Is 
currently a free-lance designer. 


Born, Kansas, 1897. Began career as commercial and newspaper printer; combined 
art service with advertising and news on country daily papers. Moved to Chicago in 
1920. Spent four years’ apprenticeship in newspaper art service and since has been 
doing design, layout, and product styling. Is now partner in Grant- Jacoby Studios. 
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Advertisements 


MacazineE Ap: But we have a better idea. Abbott 
Laboratories. Designed by Bert Ray. Illustrated by 
Ralph Johnstone. Composition and printing by 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc. 


TraveE Paper Ap: Reproduction requires perfect 
co-operation and enthusiastic skill. Collins, Miller 
& Hutchings. Designed and illustrated by John 
Averill. Composition by Monsen-Chicago, Inc. 
Engravings by Collins, Miller & Hutchings. 


Newspaper Ap: Winter Grape. Marshall Field & 
Company. Designed by Kay Griffin. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Christy and Jack Bierman. Composition 
by Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc. Printing by 
The Chicago Sun. 


BERT RAY Born, Richland, Ga., 1906. Attended Mercer University in Macon. Worked in studio 
in Miami for two years. Moved to Chicago in 1926, attending the Art Institute of 
Chicago and American Academy of Fine Art. Worked for Rosenow Company two 
years and free-lanced five years. Went with Runkle-Thompson-Kovats as Art 
Director in 1934 and is currently on lend-lease to Abbott Laboratories as Art 


Director of “What’s New.” 





Packages 


Blue Fern Toiletries. Allen B. Wrisley Co 
Designed and art by Harry Dearling 
Embossing dies by Engravers Art Studio 
FEngravings by Chicago Lithoplate Graining 
Co. Paper printed by Manz Corp., seals and 


labels printed by A. J. Andersen Co 


Eloquent. Helene Curtis Industries 
Designed and illustrated by Jack Beck 
Engravings by Superior Engraving Co 

Printing by Triune Box Co 


JOHN AVERILL. Born and grew up in small town on the Mississippi. Became printer’s devil at eleven. 
Came to Chicago at eighteen to develop interest in printing as a fine art. Credits 
William A. Kittredge for his aid and inspiration. Worked several years with James 
T. Mangan and developed his unique style of drawing. For past ten years has done 
free-lance work. Has exhibited and won awards in many graphic arts shows. 


KAY GRIFFIN Born, Battle Creek, Mich., 1923. Attended Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Art 
Institute of Chicago, and Institute of Design. Spent two years in advertising agencies 
and one year free-lancing. Now advertising designer for Marshall Field & Company. 


HARRY DEARLING Born, Pittsburgh, 1905; studied painting and illustration at Carnegie Tech and Art 
Students League. Started in New York designing scenery and costumes for the theater, 
then specialized in the fields of paper, metal, wood, plastic, glass, and ceramics. 
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Danish Design of Today 


OLE HAMANN 


THE Dansk Tegner Ring (‘Danish Designers Circle”) was organized in the 
winter of 1946 by a small group of Copenhagen’s better-known commercial 
artists to exchange works with the best foreign designers and artists. Some of 
these already belonged to Jegner-forbundet (“Designers League”) which in- 
cludes some two hundred Danish artists, but this was to be a smaller, more 
exclusive circle to improve the general standards of commercial art chiefly 
through maintaining contact with the best artists abroad and arranging exhibits. 

It was incidentally hoped that these exhibits might demonstrate to the govern- 
ment the desirability of relaxing its poster and billboard regulations. Copenhagen 
loses much in colorfulness and gaiety by these regulations, which limit posters 
to round columns and to maximum dimensions of less than three by two feet. 

In Switzerland there is a similar organization of commercial artists, and it was 
this group which sent the Ring its first exhibit of foreign art, including the work 
of about thirty Swiss artists. The exhibit, which ran for almost a month in the 
big exhibition hall of Kobenhavns Grafiske Hojskole (Copenhagen School of 
Graphic Arts), was a great success, attracting thousands of visitors. It later 
traveled to three other Danish cities. 

In exchange the Ring has already shown an exhibit of the work of Danish book 
designers in Ziirich, and in June will send an exhibit of Danish advertising art to 
the same city. In the near future there is to be an exhibit of French advertising 
art in the town hall of Copenhagen. Plans are also being made for exchange 
exhibits of advertising art and book design with the United States. 

The financing of these shows is made possible by the rather high dues of the 
organization and also by contributions from Danish commercial establishments. 

The exhibits that the Ring sends abroad also include the work of invited non- 
members, though the illustrations presented here are all from the works of 
members. Other members not represented are Kai Rich, Klitgaard, Ulf Rolling, 
Erik Stockmarr, and Leif Wegner. 


Stamp designs of small village churches by Viggo Bang. 55 
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A poster in rich colors for an 
exhibit of advertising art (left) 
and a safety-first warning for 


pedestrians (right) created by 
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Ungermann, an eminent illustrator 





The Lithographers’ Guild Jubilee 


is announced by the design at 





the left by Bogelund, who also 
YOSTILING displays his poster skill in the 


Tivoli advertisement at the right 
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The famous Tivoli, an amusement 
place in Copenhagen, is brought 
to the public’s attention in a 
different manner by M. Allerup, 
with scarlet tunics standing out 
against a blue and green back- 


ground (left). Allerup has also 





designed the steamship company 


poster at the right. 
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AAGE V.REITER 


HEERING J 


PETER F. HEERING 


Ink, KOBENHAVN Shel Vf 
GRUNBDLAGT i816 


Poul Saeby designs all the packages and labels for Heering, whose cherry 





brandy is universally known. The label shown here is for another brand of 
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liqueur, rendered in brown and black. One of his book covers is at the right. 
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JOHN FOLTMANN Above is a short 
story illustration 


by Setoft, and 





at left a poster for 
a book on aviation, 
which indicate his 


versatility. 
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A giant wall poster by Ole Hamann, posted outside 
shops, wishes a “Happy New Year.” It measures 
12 by 30 feet. 
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HJEMKOMST 


LUCIE 

Det var i Hebjwrgningstiden, da Mikkel Thogersen som 
hjem til den Dal oppe ved Limfjorden, hvor han var fra. 
Neetterne biev ikke videre morke. og Varmen aftog kun 
saa meget, at Engen og Aacn byliedes i Tange, naar det 
blide Tusmorke faldt paa. Hoct blev sat i Stak inde i En- 
gene, og de unge Folk fra tre omliggende Landsbyer blev 
der om Natten. Hver Aften sent lod ct Raab fra de Kou- 
rum Ungfolk: Gaa til Senge! Raabet gik fra Stak til Stak. 
Noget efter svarede en fjern varm Pigestemme langt 
borte fra Graabolle Hostakke: Gau til Senge! Ekko efter- 


Lacie, Tusmerkets Barn ... hun var dog ung. En fal- 
den Engel var bun, ja et Menneske. Hendes Brya var 
vokset sammen mellem Ojnene, Tusmerket havde signet 
hende i Panden med en Dyvende Flagermus. 

Le kunde Lucie slet ikke, kun grine gledelest som 
et Umallende, der venligt og advarende viser Tunder. 
Hun lod sig cun nu og da formilde, og da lignede hen 
des Smil en Septemberdag i Danmark, naar sorglese 
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Sikker Hansen, Denmark’s best known illustrator, has designed the vignettes for The Fall of the King, by Johannes 
V. Jensen, the 1944 Nobel Prize winner. Below are two book covers designed by Peter Holm. “Graamand” appears 


in white letters with the gray ax and vermilion drop of blood on an olive-drab background 
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SADOLINS FARVER 


These Kipling book covers were designed 
garanterer Tryksagen 


by Axel Mathiesen, and printed in colors 
Praag af Kvalitet ‘ 
with a brown-gray background. 


SAPDOLIN & HOLMBLAD % 


KOBENHAVN S$. TLF.C. 9519 


Above is reproduced an advertising page by Lippert in 


shades of yellow and black. 





The scratchboard illustration at the left 


was drawn by Primus Nielsen 














THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF FINE PRINTING PAPERS 


and The Relative Merits of Hand, Mould. 
and Machine Manufacture 


GEORGE A. NELSON 


IN this period of paper shortage, an article on fine papers and their usage may 
have only a tantalizing effect upon exponents of good printing. During the war 
and after, makers of the better types of books sacrificed quality in order to obtain 
sufficient quantity of paper to maintain a fair rate of production. But if supply is 
increasing, or will do so soon, such an article may have greater usefulness. 

One encouraging sign of relief is the recent visits to this country of foreign 
paper mill representatives seeking orders for fine papers. These visits should not 
be regarded as offering competition to our own mills, but rather as an opportunity 
for supplementing a too limited supply and for widening the range of selection in 
the higher grades of papers. 

The paper mills in England, France, Holland, and Belgium are gradually re- 
covering from the ravages of war, whether destruction by combat or the looting of 
critical machinery for transportation into Germany. Many mills have recondi- 
tioned or replaced their machinery and are accelerating production. All these 
European countries are anxious to increase exports in order to revive their 
national economies, and in the near future shipments of fine papers will be ex- 
panded. England in particular continued to send a few of her best papers during 
the war, and promises larger shipments now that production is approaching 
normal. 

As there is no hand manufacture of paper on a commercial scale in this 
country, it is necessary to look to the Old World, where the craft survives and 
where it has been perfected for modern needs. There is nothing archaic about the 
use of hand-made paper today: it will always be in demand for many of the finer 
kinds of printing. Nor need it call for reverting to primitive methods of printing. 
Modern adaptations of it are constantly made to fit modern requirements. 

There is a sense of integrity, a stability, and an air of richness to a hand-made 
sheet, and a resonance when handled that is indicative of quality. It has a sub- 
stantial body, which cushions impact when printing and is a most desirable 
property, especially in plate printing. 
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FINE PAPERS 61 


Of course, quality in paper is governed by the law of fitness to purpose. 
Though primarily considered as a paper for superior bookwork, hand-made has 
qualities which make it the natural choice when a pleasurable sense should be de- 
rived from mere handling and when attractiveness to the eye is desired. These 
properties are quickly recognized, and are therefore of especial merit in paper 
employed for printed advertising of exclusive merchandise or exceptional services, 
where “quality appeal” and an atmosphere of excellence are necessary. 

It is a well-known fact that different mills, given the same raw material, will 
produce vastly different types of papers. One mill may produce a hard, firm- 
textured paper with a glossy surface; while another, with similar material, will 
make a soft, flexible sheet with a satiny surface and more bulk for weight, thus 
making a more receptive printing surface. Variations between these extremes are 
frequent, and this variety is always interesting to the printer in search of a fitting 
paper for the job he has in hand. 

There is a notion that all hand-made paper is harsh and hard on type. This is 
generally not true, as hand-made papers range in substance and texture from a 
soft, unsized sheet, with a dull or antique finish, to one which is hard-sized, and 
dense, with a highly compacted plate finish, or to a heavy, rough substantial card 
stock. Even those particular papers which may seem harsh, if they are dampened 
before using, will not be hard on type. 

The term “hand-made finish,” when applied to machine-made papers, is a mis- 
nomer and meaningless. In the truest sense of the term, a hand-made finish would 
have to be produced with a smooth stone applied to the paper by hand. This 
method is practiced to a great extent in India, but it imparts to the paper a 
streaky finish and an uneven gloss, giving the sheet a rather crude, shiny 
appearance. 

Watermarks appear at their best in hand-made papers, both line and light-and- 
shade patterns. It is possible, when making a sheet of paper by hand, to work the 
pulp in a close formation in and around the design on the screen, and so to obtain 
a clean-cut impression in the pulp sheet. The watermark produced by the dandy 
roll on machine-made papers is a quickly made imprint which does not always 
leave a clear impression. This is particularly true where a light-and-shade effect 
is desired. A watermark produced by machine often appears hazy and blurred; 
while the same type of watermark from a hand mould has finer gradations in tone 
and is an example of the highest art in watermarking. Many of the modern line 
watermarks in hand-made paper are reproductions of traditional designs that in 
the past had more significance than mere trademarks. A whole language of sym- 
bolism has been woven about them. 

As previously stated, quality in paper is a question of suitability to purpose. Let 
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us therefore consider the papers still in the fine paper category, but lower in the 
scale than the hand-mades. In general appearance the mould-made papers are the 
nearest approach to hand-mades, in point of quality, of any machine-formed 
sheets. The mechanical features of the mould machine differ in different mills and 
are guarded with much secrecy. 

Mould-made papers were originally designed as a substitute for hand-made, 
and in some instances were offered as genuine hand-made. This type of paper 
is produced sheet by sheet, and has a deckle edge on all four sides of each sheet. 
Generally, mould-mades do not have equal tensile strength in all directions, unlike 
most hand-made sheets, which do have this strength. The pulp in its fluid state 
is not subjected to the two-way shake which gives hand-made its closer formation 
and better felting of the fibers, and which results in a more firmly textured sheet. 
Mould-made cannot match genuine hand-made in flexibility, or in ability to with- 
stand rough usage, if both papers are made of similar material. 

Comparing favorably with mould-mades are the splendid papers, with an all-rag 
content, which are produced on the Fourdrinier paper machine. These are pro- 
duced entirely by machine, and when made of carefully selected rags offer a 
lasting vehicle for fine printing. They appeal to the practical printer because of 
their regularity of structure and their ease in printing; they are excellent sheets 
for requirements of speed and precision, particularly where cost is the major 
factor and quantity runs are required. Uniformity of color and finish, together 
with freedom from blemishes, made this machine product the marvel of modern 
papermaking. 


WHAT PAPER ISN’T HAND-MADE ? 


Not all paper is made by hand but it takes many hands to make paper by 
machine as you can see. Lombard C. Jones, the New York artist whose 
squirmy, squiggly, pop-eyed Lilliputians express the chaos in American 
industry today, here reveals the innermost mysteries of papermaking. 

So here you are — papermaking from axe to zany, with an inquisitive 
bear wandering in to see what’s up when the trees are down. Everybody’s 
here. Lumberjacks. Salesmen fighting for scraps of paper. The poor fellow 
who has reached the end of the line. The guy who is in the soup, only 
slightly better off than the one who is going through the wringer. The lost 
soul. You find them. It’s fun. And if you like statistics, we'll tell you now 
that there are 101 little men in this micro-mural — symbolic, no doubt, of 
the 101 reasons why paper is scarce today. 


Thanks to the Mead Corporation for the use of this cartoon 
which appeared in their Better Impressions. 
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The Early Ploughman by Samuel Palmer 
51/, x 73/, inches 








ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: No. 17 


THE EARLY PLOUGHMAN 
E by Samuel Palmer 





1805-1881 


OCCASIONALLY there arises among artists, in any medium, one whose work 
is so imbued with the spirit of his subjects as to seem the very epitome of it: where 
theme, mood, and technique are so blended as to form an indivisible entity, par- 
taking alike of all three yet not susceptible to analysis of any one without equal 
consideration of the other two. Among modern masters there have been, to name 
a few, William Blake and his follower Edward Calvert; the Meryon of “Gallerie 
Notre Dame,” “L’Abside,” and “La Morgue”; Charles Jacque in certain of his 
prints; the Daubigny of “Lever du Soleil” and “Arbre aux Corbeaux”; the Legros 
of the “Canals,” of ‘“‘Death and the Woodcutter,” “Death of the Vagabond,” and 
“Cardinal Manning”; and, more recently, the Bone of “Spanish Good Friday,” 
“Ayr Prison,” and “The Ballantrae Road”; the Cameron of “Robin Hood’s Bay,” 
“Harfleur,” and “The Canongate”; the Griggs of “Fen Monastery” and “The 
Almonry”; and our own Nason in almost any of his prints. Among these must 
certainly be included Samuel Palmer, pastoral poet of the copper plate and etching 
needle. 

Palmer left but a comparatively few plates — thirteen completed, four un- 
finished — but each was a masterpiece of spiritual concept and exquisite and 
expressive workmanship. It was as if he had become, through a lifetime devoted 
to the sympathetic observation of nature in her serener and more solemn moods, 
so impregnated with the spirit of them that when he set himself to interpret 
through his chosen medium some single instant in her life, the result became, not 
one particular aspect at one particular time, but rather a distillation of the essence 
of many moments of communion at many times. 

Filled with a sense of the daily miracle of the rising and setting sun and moon, 
the movement of clouds in the arc of the heavens, the songs of birds, the wonder 
of growing things, the play of light on foliage, and the simple nobility of the 
countryman’s task; approaching his glorification of these things with the humility 
of the true worshipper; superbly equipped with technical mastery of his tools — 
with such inspiration and such a vocabulary small wonder it is that each plate he 
so lovingly wrought should be, in spite of its complexity and wealth of detail, a 
thing primarily of the spirit. 
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I have chosen “The Early Ploughman” for illustration not because it partakes 
more fully than the others of those characteristics of the etched work of Samuel 
Palmer, but solely because it was the first of his works I acquired, and in the long 
years it has hung beside my drawing table I have come to know it so intimately 
that it is of it | think first whenever my mind turns to its author. In it is perfectly 
exemplified that union of locale, mood, and execution, to which I have referred. 
Of each | am acutely conscious, yet never as something apart from the other two. 
Indeed, at the risk of repetition, I cannot resist quoting a statement Palmer made 
about the work of another great landscape etcher, Claude Lorrain — one of the 
most beautiful and significant things, | think, one artist ever said of another — 
something I would have said of Palmer himself could I possibly have written any- 
thing so eloquent — “His execution is of that highest order which has no inde- 
pendent essence, but lingers and hesitates with the thought and is lost and found 
in a bewilderment of intricate beauty”! 

As a picture this print is compositionally flawless. Every lovingly executed 
detail seems to take its appointed and nicely balanced place on one of the basic, 
structural lines of design which, magically woven together into a closely integrated 
pattern, lead us, almost as if we were following in the path of the ploughman’s 
furrow, in through the dimly lit foreground, through middle distance still bathed 
in darkness, up finally to the radiant threshold of the rising sun. Each plane takes 
its proper place as the eye traverses it, miles and miles from foreground to farthest 
distance. The dew is heavy, I can almost feel it, and almost smell that indescrib- 
able scent of grass and foliage wet with it. I] can almost hear the silence, broken 
only perhaps by the low notes of an early bird song and the word that is about 
to be exchanged between the two figures. Technique keeps pace with composition, 
each complementing and supplementing the other. But far transcending either is 
mood, spirit — supporting and dictating the picture, filling its every line and mass 
and value, emanating from it. And all this done and said with black ink lines on 
white paper, where there is in nature neither black nor white nor line. 

A noble thought enobled by its very simplicity, nobly felt because felt with 
profound humility and sensitivity, nobly expressed because wrought with exceed- 
ing skill — such is a work of art. And such, to me, is Samuel Palmer’s “The Early 
Ploughman”! 
ee 
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New Vork Commentary 


KarL Kup 
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{ Again, the Fifty Books have made their bow! 
This year they represented the twenty-fifth an- 
nual selection by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. The opening proved a gala event 
with a record-breaking attendance, held at the 
Grolier Club. There were the Fifty Books, in 
stately array, accompanied by a selection of 
books chosen from the previous twenty-four 
years. Bruce Rogers’ Pierrot of the Minute, of 
1923, led the procession, a veritable mirror of 
American book design. Addresses by George 
Shuster, President of Hunter College, and by 
Philip Hofer of the Harvard College Library and 
one of the jurors, paid tribute to past accomplish- 
ment and did not fail to raise an admonishing 
finger at the state of affairs of today. More than 
that, the exhibition itself demonstrated the 
cleavage in quality between the Fifty of “the 
good old days” and the Fifty of today. Today’s 
selection includes fine press books, trade, text, 
and children’s books; in former years, emphasis 
in selection was placed on the fine press book 
mainly. The decline in standards of craftsman- 
ship and execution is therefore more noticeable, 
as it is the groups of trade, text, and children’s 
books which have suffered most through labor, 
materials, and a general lack of professional 
pride. The speakers of the evening did not at- 
tempt to name the guilty, or to point out the 
underlying reasons for anxiety. It was left to 
Richard Ellis who in an article, in Bookbinding 
and Book Production, March 1947, does not 
hesitate to call a spade a spade. “Again we have 
the disturbing realization,” writes Mr. Ellis, 
“that so very few of the several hundred books 
submitted can measure up to the standard of just 
simple competence in plan and manufacture.” 
While Mr. Ellis has some good words to say 
about individual entries of this past selection, 
he bemoans the fact that “there is a curious 
disinterestedness on the part of most book man- 
ufacturers for maintaining or encouraging any 


degree of craftsmanship in their establishments. 
Thoroughness and economy can go hand in 
hand; likewise can good work and profits. It is 
an attitude of approach, and the willingness to 
operate in such a practical manner. The claim 
that careful workmanship causes delayed pro- 
duction and losses, is a fallacy. Most delayed 
production, with the attendant lost time and 
money, is the result of careless workmanship 
somewhere down the line. Good work con- 
sistently done pays dividends.” Those readers 
who doubt Mr. Ellis’ good common sense, called 
common because it is so rare, are advised to re- 
read Daniel Berkeley Updike’s chapter on Some 
Sixteenth Century Labor Troubles in Printing 
Types, or In The Day's Work. They will agree 
with Richard Ellis that conditions can improve 
if we work towards better education, under- 
standing, and complete co-operation. 


{ Four great classics have now been added to 
the increasingly popular Jllustrated Modern 
Library. Salvador Dali’s fantastic drawings for 
Don Quixote are bound to be a success with the 
public, ready to swallow sensations. Hugo 
Steiner-Prag’s and William Sharp’s sensitive 
drawings for Famous Ghost Stories, Fritz Eichen- 
berg’s wood engravings for Wuthering Heights, 
and Charles Locke’s reproductions of paintings 
for Walden are of equal significance, as each 
represents an artist and a medium suitable to the 
text it illustrates. These two-dollar books have 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the classics, 
presented in style and good taste. 


{ Curt Valentin, returning from a browsing trip 
through Europe’s capitals, announces the publi- 
cation of two new editions de luxe. They will 
interest typographers, artists, and collectors. Day 
and. Dream, a portfolio of fifteen original litho- 
graphs by Max Beckmann, his first graphic work 
after the war, and only finished in the spring of 
1946, is limited to one hundred sets, and priced 
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at $125. André Masson’s Bestiaire contains 
twelve lithographs, twenty pages of text, and 
eight drawings, together with an introduction by 
Georges Duthuit. Masson has a large following 
in the United States where he lived during the 
war and worked up many of his great designs. 
The Bestiaire is published in an edition of 135 
copies, in portfolio, for $100. Curt Valentin’s 
address is at New York’s Buchholz Gallery, 32 
East 57th Street. 


{| The formation of an organization composed of 
150 painters, sculptors, and graphic artists for 
the protection and advancement of their eco- 
nomic interests was recently announced by its 
president, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, according to the 
New York Times. The newly organized Artists 
Equity Association will fill the need for a 
counterpart of the Author's League, and will 
endeavor to encourage and expand institutional 
and private patronage, to promote the widest 
interest in American art, and to encourage the 
legislation designed to help the fine arts. Artists, 
reputable dealers, and agents will be protected 
against unscrupulous practices, and a serious 
attempt to solve the questions of copyright, re- 
production, and royalties will be made. Tem- 
porary headquarters for the Artists Equity Asso- 
ciation are at 400 Madison Avenue, New York. 


§ American Notes & Queries, a Journal for the 
Curious (7 West 44th Street, New York 18, 
$2.50 a year, monthly) always makes good 
reading. More recently, the A. N. « Q. (Decem- 
ber 1946-March 1947) published a series of 
comments on private presses, active in America 
today. Listed and described are such enter- 
prises and their books as The Cummington 
Press at Cummington, Mass.; The Golden Hind 
Press at Madison, New Jersey; The Handpress 
of Douglas Howell at 29 Grand Street, New 
York City; The Pocahontas Press, directed by 
Suzette Hamill at 41 Oak Street, Chicago; The 
Sower Press, St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, New 
Jersey; The Resident Press of Frank Rea Sloan, 
Jr., at 7200 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn 9, New 
York; and The Holiday Press at 350 East 22nd 
Street, Chicago — an address surely to be recog- 
nized by readers as that of The Lakeside Press, 
where it functions as an off-hour diversion for 
some of the men on that great printing establish- 
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ment’s staff, once described as “a press within 
a press, established to promote more virile and 
original expression of design and craftsmanship 
in American printing.” We sincerely hope that 
American Notes « Queries will continue this 
series of informative stories. Perhaps it will be 
the private press, again, which will put standards 
of production back on its feet? 


q “Any nude pictures in it?” asked the custom’s 
man. “Yes,” said the countess. “Men and 
women?” asked the custom’s man. “Yes!” said 
the countess. “That’s bad,” said the custom’s 
man, shaking his head. The scene took place on 
the pier in New York’s harbor some weeks ago 
when the Countess Jacqueline Ferry de Champ- 
eaux brought in a superb selection of contem- 
porary finely printed and illustrated French 
books to be shown at the opening of New York’s 
new French Cultural Center, at 934 Fifth 
Avenue. Although no books could be seen for 
the crowds at the opening night, and French and 
American guests alike did not exactly present 
a picture of a world torn apart by postwar un- 
rest, the event was of significance as it showed 
France’s indomitable will to regain her position 
in the world of printing, literature, and fashion. 
On display were such authors as Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, Mirbeau, Giono, and Vercel, to name 
but a few; their texts were magnificently printed 
by the fine presses of France, and illustrated with 
the art of such painters and draftsmen as Picasso, 
Rouault, Chagall, Dufy, and Derain. Even 
though many of the books had been shown here 
individually or in small groups, or had reached 
private and public collections, it was the com- 
posite picture of a nation’s produce in one field 
that dazzled the eye. Time will tell whether this 
kind of French de luxe book will have a lasting 
influence on printing and design or whether, if 
remaining a phase, an expression, it will have 
caught and expressed the spirit of the time: to 
share somewhat democratically, somewhat snob- 
bishly, somewhat superficially, somewhat “pro- 
testing too much,” the great treasures of art 
through the combined efforts of typography, 
artist, and, last but not least, author. 


§ Whether you were ever in Antwerp, visiting 
the famous Plantin Museum and the pressrooms 
and workrooms installed in it, or whether you 
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ever saw the offices of Boston’s Merrymount 
Press, you will be glad to read Eugene M. Etten- 
berg’s amusing and well-documented article How 
to Decorate the Printing Office, in The American 
Printer, January 1947. Both good looks and 
smooth operation are on Mr. Ettenberg’s mind, 
when he suggests that a printing plant can be 
handsomely designed, decorated, furnished, and 
supplied with pertinent matter which will create 
beauty, warmth, harmony, and background. His 
story, or plea, for improvement in many of our 
drab offices throughout the country, ranges from 
the “functional” but handsome interiors of the 
Merrymount Press, in which are hung printing 
specimens, old and new, in which there are 
gracious reception rooms and a library, offices 
for consultation and a general air of Bostonian 
culture and consciousness of things beautiful, to 
the almost breath-taking Gothic establishment 
of Chicago’s Lakeside Press. The middle of the 
road may be the solution for most printers; 
Boston’s old-world culture and Chicago’s pseudo- 
Gothic need not be a yardstick for your own 
shop. Mr. Ettenberg illustrates less pretentious 
and equally successful efforts in decoration; for 
instance, the interiors of the Southworth Press, 
and the offices of Taylor and Taylor. 


{The first book-vending machine was set up 
recently in New York. It stands in the arcade of 
the Lincoln Building, at 60 East 42nd Street. The 
machine, not unlike a candy or cigarette machine, 
sells a selection of fifteen titles and a total of 
ninety-six books. You set the number of your 
chosen title, insert a quarter, pull the lever, and 
start reading. 


{ The American Institute of Graphic Arts, under 
the guidance of its new executive director, 
Stanton L. Catlin, is planning to issue a regularly 
appearing graphic arts news letter, to be called 
AIGA Journal. The first number is scheduled to 
appear late in April. This journal will take up 
the function of the Institute’s original news 
letter on a broader, more active front. Through 
it the Institute will keep its membership informed 
about activities and developments in their field 
of interest within and outside the Institute, both 
in this country and abroad. Aside from news, 
domestic and foreign, there will be notes on 
prints and illustration; on books and periodicals 
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in the field. The AJGA Journal “will not try to 
be entertaining nor compete with any general or 
trade magazine.” 


{ While the shades of the Fifty Books and the 
potential horrors of book-vending machines are 
still with us, word is received through Columbia 
University Press’ house organ, The Pleasures of 
Publishing, of a prospective television book pro- 
gram in which “only the most beautifully illus- 
trated and bound books, naturally, will be 
favored.” 


{ The following communication was received 
from Kenneth R. Shaffer, executive director of 
the American Book Center for the War Devas- 
tated Libraries, Inc., Study S46, Deck A, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C.: “The Ameri- 
can Book Center is collecting and is shipping 
already scholarly books and periodicals which 
will be useful in the social and industrial re- 
habilitation and reconstruction of Europe and 
the Far East. The center cannot purchase books 
and must depend upon gifts from individuals.” 
Aside from books on the sciences, Mr. Shaffer 
pleads for books on printing and the graphic 
arts; books on design; books on advertising. “All 
shipments should be prepaid, via the cheapest 
means of transportation to The American Book 
Center, c/o The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.” 


{ When the Colopbon stopped coming to our 
desks, back in 1938, there was great sorrow in 
the hearts of many. We can now look up into the 
sky again. The New Colopbon has just been 
announced. It will be published by Duschness 
Crawford, Inc., 66 East 56th Street, New York 
22, issued four times a year, at fifteen dollars. 
The first issue will make its bow early in Jan- 
uary 1948, and will be edited by Elmer Adler, 
Frederic B. Adams, Jr., and John T. Winterich. 
The New Colophon will resemble in size, appear- 
ance, and style, the old publication. Since many 
new bookmen have joined the ranks of “the old 
guard” it is hoped that The New Colophon will 
be able to widen its sphere of influence. 


{ The Guild of Bookworkers, under the direction 
of Mrs. Otti von Wassilko, held a significant 
exhibition of privately and commercially hand- 
bound books, at the Galleries of the Architectural 
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League, during February. From more than 150 
volumes exhibited the visitor was soon able to 
select those hand-binders who had craftsman- 
ship, feeling for treatment of material, feeling 
for design. The fact that some of the amateur 
binders had done better work than some of the 
commercial hand-binders was evident though no 
reason for this development can be furnished. 
Of particular quality were the bindings by Char- 
lotte Ullman, East Orange, New Jersey; Otti 
von Wassilko, New York; H. W. Tribolet, Chi- 
cago; Jean Eschmann, East Cleveland, Ohio; 
Marguerite D. Lahey, New York; and of Herbert 
and Peter Fahey of San Francisco. The exhibition 
was enriched by a showing of the so-called Berk- 
shire Marbled Papers, decorated by hand, of 
Arno Werner, Pittsfield, Mass., which were 
striking in design. Hand-binding has long been 
the step-child of book production; the Guild’s 
efforts are highly to be recommended and it is 
hoped that the exhibition may be shown in many 
a city throughout the country. 


q A catalogue raisonné of the complete graphic 
works of Mary Cassatt, compiled by Mrs. Ade- 
lyn D. Breeskin, acting director of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, has just been announced by 
Herbert Bittner & Co., 67 West 55th Street, 
New York. The work which took years in com- 
piling will have 226 illustrations on one hun- 
dred plates, a catalogue, and a biography of the 
artist. Having become a painter against her 
father’s will, Mary Cassatt left the comfortable 
surroundings of her Pittsburgh home and went 
to France, where she joined the group of men, 
now known as the impressionists, a most ridi- 
culed band of artists at that time. She managed 
to draw the almost impossible line between her 
social life and her art; she never compromised 
with either. Her graphic work was considerable 
and her efforts in color etching of significance. 
While we are looking forward to Mrs. Breeskin’s 
book, we are also hoping to see soon a similar 
venture in print, and on the same subject of 
Mary Cassatt’s prints, undertaken by Lucien 
Grandgérard of Paris. 


§ Sue Fuller, a young New York artist, who had 
at one time studied with Stanley William Hay- 
ter, had her first “one-man show” at New 
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The Hen by Sue Fuller 


York’s Village Art Center, 224 Waverly Place. 
Miss Fuller’s prints, etched and engraved, are 
striking in originality and execution. Having all 
the abandon in the world for what is done or 
not done, the artist employs techniques to her 
own liking in order to arrive at results which 
she alone visualizes while making her design. 
Her plates show an independence of spirit which 
is refreshing in a world where things “go in 
schools.” Not without a sense of humor and 
humility, Miss Fuller produces prints which are 
representational and abstract at the same time; 
which contain the most unacademic application 
of techniques; which appear so real because they 
have been made by a real person. (illus.) 


{ The directors of A-D Gallery, 130 West 46th 
Street, New York, take pleasure in presenting 
Paul Rand, in an exhibition of his designs on 
view from March 31 through May 29, 1947. 
“Ten years ago,” so writes Robert L. Leslie, 
director of The Composing Room and of the 
A-D Gallery, “I published the work of Paul 
Rand in PM Magazine. I felt then as I do now 
that he has brought to graphic design a fresh 
point of view. His work has always been daring. 
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Making use of simple elements, he employs his 
imagination and is able to convey a picture which 
is not easily forgotten.” For those who do not 
as yet know: Paul Rand is a Brooklyn boy of 
32; an extremely successful and cerebral young 
man; he was apprenticed to George Switzer; 
worked for Esquire, Apparel Arts Magazine; is 
now designer and consultant for many national 
advertisers and publishers. Many have seen his 
designs for Air-Wick, Coronet Brandy, Dubon- 
net, Jacqueline Cochran, and Stafford Fabrics. 


§ While some artists prefer the solitude of their 
study or the impersonality of the subway rush, 
others like to think in terms of groups and group 
study. The Graphic Circle was recently formed 
by a group of artists having a mutually sym- 
pathetic approach to modern art. They are bound 
together, they say, by the feeling that the print 
or the illustration is another important outlet to 
their-art expression. They seize upon the oppor- 
tunity of new materials and techniques in the 
graphic media to try to achieve a more complete 
statement of independent forces, each working 
in common direction toward a freer expression 
of his personal ideas. Unlike the Vanguard 
group which so successfully exhibited in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Brooklyn, whose goal was 
“to break new paths in esthetic research,’ The 
Graphic Circle emphasizes new ventures in 
technique or even new ventures in collaboration 
among artists and aims. Josef Albers, Werner 
Drewes, Karl Knaths, Louis Schanker, and Kurt 
Seligmann are among the new members. Full in- 
formation may be obtained from the Jacques 
Seligmann Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, New 
York 22. 


(“William Blake is here greater than Rem- 
brandt,” John Ruskin once exclaimed, pointing 
towards a copy of The Book of Job, originally 
issued with Blake’s engravings, in 1826. Burt 
Franklin of 170 Broadway, New York, took this 
sentence literally and is now planning to re-issue 
the complete Book of Job in facsimile, “limited 
to 1500 copies.” The vogue for reprints of the 
classics of graphic design is in full swing. Art 
books and portfolios abound and fill the book- 
seller’s shelves. The new Blake should be a 
desirable addition, as Blake has taken on new 
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meaning in a world which lacks vision and 
faith. In the engravings to Job, Blake forms a 
visual symphony expressing his philosophy in 
its maturest and most lucid form. With an 
introduction by Kenneth Patchen, the Albion 
Edition of Blake’s Job will be issued in portfolio 
size, for $6.00. 


{ While the Blake portfolio is in the making, 
another great English graphic artist has just 
been “re-issued” by a new publishing venture, 
called The Touchstone Press at 194 West 10th 
Street, New York 14. There, two enterprising 
art lovers have gathered ten of the most famous 
Hogarth engravings, including Beer Street, Gin 
Lane, The Bench, and The Analysis of Beauty. 
These they have reduced to 8144”x11” and 
issued in a blue-covered portfolio, together with 
an introduction. These single reproductive prints 
seem extremely suitable for teaching and study- 
ing purposes. Whether framed or for the bulletin 
board, they will serve admirably in such centers 
where original Hogarths are not available. With 
prices for art books on the upgrade, the pub- 
lishers propose to answer part of the demand 
for inexpensive reproductions by making works 
of art available at low cost. The Hogarth set of 
ten sells for $1.00. The Jouchstone Press ven- 
ture, still in its infancy, deserves encouragement. 
We are looking forward to the next and the next 
portfolio in the Touchstone series. 


q Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of New York has 
presented his personal collection of American 
children’s books to the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, his home town. This means that the 
greatest collection of rarities in that field is now 
in the city of Benjamin Franklin! The collection 
consists of some eight hundred pieces covering 
the years from 1682 to 1836. It served, of 
course, as a basis for the Doctor’s famous Early 
American Children’s Books, published in 1933. 


4 A suitable reward will be paid for information 
or assistance resulting in recovery of any or all 
of the property, stolen from the galleries of 
Arthur H. Harlow & Co., 42 East 57th Street, 
New York 22. Looters, at night, took a large 
stock of prints from the shop’s shelves and cases, 
including such artists as Anders Zorn, Whistler, 
Rembrandt, Diirer, Mary Cassatt, van Dyck, 
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Schongauer, Cranach, and the plates of innumer- 
able modern contemporary artists. If you have 
been offered any prints that may possibly be 
part of this lot, you are requested to immedi- 
ately notify the gallery. A printed list of the 
stolen goods may be had in writing to them. 


{ Joseph Scharl, who illustrated Grimm’s Fairy 
Jales for Pantheon in 1945, had an exhibition 
of Interpretations of the Old and New Jesta- 
ment at the Nierendorf Gallery. Scharl’s style 
of drawing is original and imitative at the same 
time. While recognizing Oriental, particularly 
near-Eastern tendencies, in composition and wil- 
ful lack of dimensionality, one is impressed by 
his spirit and directness in telling the story. The 
Interpretations of the Day of Creation, the 
Deluge, the Egyptian Bondage, and many other 
familiar scenes from both parts of the Bible are 
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a splendid affirmation of faith. The illustration 
to Praise of Love, “the song of songs, which is 
Solomon’s,” may well belong to the field of 
great ond deeply felt art, while his drawing, 
Jdolatry, so stirringly depicts Isaiah’s warning: 
“Their land also is full of silver and gold, neither 
is there any end of their treasures; their land is 
also full of horses, neither is there any end of 
their chariots; their land also is full of idols; 
they worship the work of their own hands; that 
which their own fingers have made.” 


{ New York Commentary is here offered as the 
first part of Notes Around the World for 1947. 
It will be continued in subsequent issues of 
PRINT with a London Commentary, a Paris 
Commentary, and a Swiss Commentary, to give 
a fuller picture of four of the world’s largest 
centers of graphic arts design and activity. 
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THE OXFORD PRESS BEFORE 1700 

Printing and learning belong together as “two 
eyes make one in sight.” The pioneering printer 
often looked to a college or university as the 
natural place of shelter and encouragement. 
Sometimes he was coaxed into the institutional 
circle, as when Dartmouth’s first president 
Wheelock in 1778 procured a printer to help 
fight his battle. It was no mere accident that the 
first printing office set up in British North 
America was located at newly founded Harvard, 
or that the press at Oxford was a close second 
to Caxton’s in England. 

There is no question that college and press 
need each other. But the optimum basis for their 
co-operation is by no means a matter of unani- 
mous agreement — as the university press sym- 
posium conducted by Print proved. American 
opinion on the subject has always been one 
hundred per cent on just one proposition: if we’d 
had privileges like those enjoyed by the great 
English universities we could do something 
worth while, too. The argument tends to be un- 
dermined by demonstrations that the first Ameri- 
can “university press” had, as a matter of fact, 
its liberal angels; the full opportunity was there 
but it wanted a Fell (of appropriate religious 
complexion) to bring it off. 

Of course the advantages of Bible monoplies 
and that sort of thing are not to be overlooked. 
However, it is equally to be remembered that 
any American college or university which prints 
and publishes actually does enjoy certain very 
teal privileges and immunities as compared with 
the regular trade publisher. There is general 
recognition that these are functions proper to an 
educational institution and worthy of encour- 
agement. Our colleges and universities may re- 
turn thanks for a share of this preferential 
treatment to Oxford; the hopeful wishes of the 
English universities during the seventeenth cen- 


tury became privilege which, through expert 
manipulation, settled into established right. 

Oxford was primarily fortunate in the friend- 
ship of Archbishop Laud who, in 1632, secured 
the first royal charters covering the University’s 
privileges with respect to printing and copyright. 
The Oxford press was even more fortunate in 
the devoted, almost fanatical, championship of 
Bishop Fell, whose vision of a great learned press 
and uncompromising — not to say ruthless — 
tactics laid the firm cornerstone of a magnificent 
achievement. Latterly, too, Oxford printing has 
commanded the services of scholars and crafts- 
men of the caliber of Falconer Madan and 
Horace Hart. And now Dr. John Johnson and 
Strickland Gibson have capped distinguished 
careers as printer to the University and keeper 
of its archives by the very valuable and intensely 
interesting study of the formative years of the 
Oxford press. 

In other hands Print and Privilege at Oxford 
to the year 1700 might have been a wearisome 
compilation of selections from the seemingly 
bottomless mine of documents that bear on the 
continual squabbles and jockeying for advantage 
on the part of the Stationers’ Company, the 
several king’s printers, and the University. But 
the present authors have so familiarly compre- 
hended and thoroughly digested their material 
that, with impeccable scholarship and cunningly 
chosen quotations, the reader is carried along by 
a sense of actually living through the critical 
years, especially those of Fell’s leadership. For 
this chronicle succeeds, among many other things 
more to its purpose, in dulling the edge of 
Thomas Brown’s lines beginning “I do not love 
thee, Dr. Fell.” 

Altogether, as to authorship, editing, and all 
the details of bookmaking — not forgetting the 
delightful “Fell” types in which it is composed 
and the fine collotype plates showing original 
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documents —- the book worthily takes its place 
among the Oxford Books on Bibliography and 
is a fine tribute from the modern press to its 
creators. 


PRINT AND PRIVILEGE AT OXFORD TO THE 
YEAR 1700. By John Johnson and Strickland Gibson. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1946. xii, 212 pp. 20 
plates in collotype. 11 x 7!/, inches. 42 shillings. 


IMPRINT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The Ingenious Knight Don Quixote de la Mancha 
Pays a Visit to a Printing Office in Barcelona, a 
graceful and light-hearted piece from the Mot- 
teux version, is the tenth publication of the 
Imprint Society for the advancement of the 
graphic arts in South Africa, bearing New Year’s 
greetings from headquarters at Johannesburg. It 
follows closely Sixty Years of Fine Book-Makina, 
a neat sixteen-page catalogue of the notable ex- 
hibition of select Grolier Club publications put 
on in Cape Town and Johannesburg last autumn 
—the most important showing of the Club’s 
publications abroad since the Leipzig exhibit of 
1927. 


Other books and pamphlets in the Imprint 
Society’s series received during the past twelve- 
month or so include the interesting small treatise 
by Charles Gould, rector of St. George’s, Kroon- 
stad, and canon of Bloemfontein Cathedral, 
Autbor & Printer in South Africa. It is good to 
know, among other things, from this handy 
guide to manuscript preparation, choice of 
printer and type, format, proofreading, and so 
on, that the tradition of Dibdin still has effect to 
move reverend bookmen in sundry places. Ac- 
count of Activities for the 12 months ended 31 
May 1946, designated number eight among the 
publications, in twenty leisurely pages of reports 
of officers and membership lists makes abun- 
dantly evident the worthwhile activities and 
widening influence of the young group whose 
aims and efforts appear strikingly similar to those 
of the Society of Printers, Boston. 

The only one of the ten publications offered 
to the public now seems to be: 


AUTHOR & PRINTER IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Charles Gould. Johannesburg: The Imprint Society 
(P.O. Box 4997), 1945. (6), 25 pp., 61/4, x 414 inches. 
3/ post free. 
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THOUGHTS ON DESIGN 


“This book attempts to arrange in some logical 
order certain principles governing contemporary 
advertising design.” 


So Paul Rand begins his book. The prin- 
ciples are sententiously stated in widely leaded 
flush-left lines under such rubrics as “The Beau- 
tiful and the Useful” (about forty lines), “The 
Designer’s Problem” (about fifty lines), “The 
Symbol in Advertising” — but here at page 9, 
just as the author seems to be involving himself 
inextricably in a discussion of the perfect male- 
ness-femaleness of the crucifix, the pictures of 
his actual work as designer come to save the day. 

The rest of the book is nearly all devoted to 
illustrations of Mr. Rand’s thoughts on design as 
made manifest in his booklet and magazine 
covers, periodical advertising, product packaging, 
and work for publishers. And the thoughts come 
through clear, cogent, and lively, so the pages 
spent on text — above all the vainglorious pages 
spent repeating the text in French and Spanish! 
— might better have been turned into more pic- 
tures, or into a credit on the price of an ex- 
pensive book. 

The thoughtful advertising designer’s way 
with a book is demonstrated in Mr. Rand’s 
handling of the excellent lectures given at Yale 
by Herbert Read last year and now published 
with a new introduction as The Grass Roots of 
Art. As in his own book, Mr. Rand uses 11-point 
slug-cast Baskerville set thirty picas wide, but 
justified lines and reduced interlinear spacing 
demand closer reading attention here, just miss- 
ing the point of strain by virtue of antique book 
paper replacing the dull coated used for the 
Thoughts. 

As usual in his typography, Mr. Rand has 
most fun with the imposition of Grass Roots. 
There is no discernible “aesthetic message which 
in turn complements the message conveyed by 
the words” resulting from the exaggerated and 
shifted margins. As a matter of fact the verso 
pages crowd uncomfortably into the gutter, be- 
yond which is a broad band of white space effect- 
ually undoing the unity of the two-page spread 
that most printers think worth preserving. But 
Mr. Read plows deep to get at the grass roots of 
art and it is not inappropriate, perhaps, that his 
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One of Paul Rand’s horse designs, used to publicize 
Fabrics by Stafford. 


pages are all thrown to the right like cleanly 
turned sods from a mould-board. After using 
Mr. Read’s book merely as an example of Mr. 
Rand’s interesting design treatment (for, after 
all, the grass roots the author turns up belong 
to a field much larger than the graphic arts) it 
is due him and his publisher to add that The 
Grass Roots of Art is a neat package of keen 
analysis and humane judgments not to be missed 
by anyone who likes intelligent thinking on art, 
the social scene, and education. 


THOUGHTS ON DESIGN. By Paul Rand. Introduc- 
tion by E. McKnight Kauffer. Illustrations from the 
author’s work. Reflexions sur l'Art Grapbique. Re- 
flexiones sobre el Arte Grafico. New York: Wittenborn, 
1946. (12), 159 pp., most with black-and-white and 
color halftone reproductions. 101/, x 81/, inches. $7.50. 


THE GRASS ROOTS OF ART. Problems of Con- 
temporary Art, Number 2. Four Lectures on Social 
Aspects of Art in an Industrial Age. By Herbert Read. 
New York: Wittenborn, 1947. Frontis. and 18 illus. in 
halftone. 92 pp., printed wrappers. 101/, x 71/, inches. 
$1.75. 


YALE COLLECTIONS & CONVOCATION 


Two recent books from Yale have special claim 
on the attention of bookmen and those interested 
in the graphic arts. Incidentally, as such things 
should be but too often are not, they are grati- 
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fying in manner as well as matter, being a neatly 
matched pair turned out by the Printer to the 
University and worthily bearing his brand. 

In the earlier, The Dale Collections, Wilmarth 
S. Lewis, chairman of the Council on the Library 
and Museums, presents informative and enter- 
taining accounts of the great Yale library, the 
Art Gallery, the natural history collections of 
the Peabody Museum, and the Anthropology 
Museum. Mr. Wilmarth modestly calls the work 
a sketch but actually it serves, better than a 
much more detailed and less adroit handling 
might do, to give the sense of magnificent growth 
since “Yale was founded with a collection of 
books.” A baker’s dozen of collotypes complete 
the exhibition. 

As the first blue-covered brochure shows 
things, the second reveals the kind of men Yale 
is interested in. It records the proceedings of a 
notable convocation held at the university last 
October in special recognition of leading figures 
in the library and museum world. Among the 
speakers were Dr. William M. Ivins, Jr., and Dr. 
Lawrence C. Wroth (those already doctors were 
made doctors once more). Their addresses re- 
spectively on “Art in a University Museum” 
and “The Validity of Antiquarianism” are 
printed, along with the opening address by Presi- 
dent Seymour and citations of the honorary 
degree candidates by Professor Tinker (who was 
himself pounced upon and made a doctor). Be- 
sides the speakers mentioned, those honored in- 
cluded Dr. David E. Finley, director of the 
National Gallery of Art; Dr. William M. Milli- 
ken, president of the Association of Art Museum 
Directors; Dr. Henry R. Wagner, author, biblio- 
phile, and book collector; Dr. Keyes DeWitt 
Metcalf, director of the Harvard Libraries; Dr. 
Harry M. Lydenberg, director emeritus of the 
New York Public Library; and Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, Librarian of Congress. 


THE YALE COLLECTIONS. By Wilmarth S. Lewis. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. xvi, 54 pp.; 
13 full-page plates in collotype. 10 x 63/4, inches. $2. 


YALE CONVOCATION 1946 (cover title). Addresses 
delivered at a convocation held in Yale University 
18-19 October 1946 & Citations of candidates for 
honorary degrees conferred on that occasion. New 
Haven, 1947. vi, 54 pp. 10 x 634, inches. 
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ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO TYPOGRAPHY 


This edition of Mr. Reiner’s collection of good 
things to look at is its first with English transla- 
tion text, and contains so little text that the 
pleasure of looking at the displays of typographic 
design is seldom interrupted. 

Perhaps the English version of the title Fypo- 
Grapbik is misleading. No one would imagine, 
certainly, that much could be done with such a 
sweeping topic as “Modern and Historical Typog- 
raphy” in 127 pages. The examples used, as the 
table of contents indicates, run more to trade 
and business cards, cartouches and vignettes, 
bookplates, billheads, trademarks, advertising 
typography, and miscellany, than to the central 
problems of page design or the use of ornament 
and illustration within the page. The idea is that 
we will get few billheads that have a touch of 
diplomacy until we pay attention, and desire 
well-designed billheads. 

The title page, calligraphy, J. M. Fleischmann, 
and Thomas Bewick also receive the attention of 
a small section. For though Mr. Reiner could not 
avoid being arbitrary in his choice of examples, 
he has with admirable singleness of intention 
avoided exploiting any one theory or age, and 
has shown that good judgment is not a matter of 
one theory or of one age. 

The accompanying text is thinly stretched by 
a desire to cover much ground in a very few 
words. Mr. Reiner, in introducing the subjects 
of “Masters of Calligraphy” and of “Typography 
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in Advertising Art,” feels compelled to start with 


Egypt and proceed in such a rush through the 


centuries that though it is admittedly swift, it is 
also blinding, and even blind. We hear that “The 
first attempts to enliven a type composition so 
that it would arrest the eye’s attention at first 
glance were made in France in the eighteenth 
century.” (pg. 75). These matters and some 
others obtrude themselves: typographical errors, 
and such excursions into novel English usage as 
describing types and decorations as “cutted.” 
On page 18 there is reproduced a “title page 
with plenty of white space,” while the title page 
of our book itself has the rather extreme dis- 
tinction of being almost nothing but white. 
However, what Mr. Reiner has to say about 
his trade is usually discerning. What he has to 
show is even more so; and this is a book to be 
looked at for pleasure as much as looked to for 
precept. He has no ax to grind except that of 
good design, and he is always mindful of his 
purpose — to whet the appetite for design that 
will “explain” itself. 
MODERN AND HISTORICAL TYPOGRAPHY. An 
illustrated Guide. By Imre Reiner. New York: Paul A. 
Struck, 1946. 125 pp., 160 line etchings, red and black. 
91/, x 6/, inches. $4.50. 
STANLEY L. RICE 


BRUCE ROGERS FESTIVAL 


This started out to be a gathering of the devices 
concocted by the most eminent living American 
book designer for signing his work. The half cen- 
tury — as to time and number — of specimens 
seemed to call for accompanying notes on the 
circumstances of the bookmaking activities they 
belonged to. The result is a very handsomely 
made little volume containing the full tale, sup- 
posedly, of Mr. Roger’s marks and four friendly 
essays of reminiscence, together with reprints 
from other biographical material. To top off, 
there are playful impieties on the Rogers icons, 
committed by various designers and a batch of 
collotype plates ranging from a recent portrait 
of the subject looking very spruce to the stained 
glass window “formerly in Library, American 
Type Founders Company” which intones in 
blackletter: Bruce RoGers, 1900— HE ELEVATED 
TYPOGRAPHY TO ITS HIGHEST PLANE IN AMERICA. 

The new biographical notes are interesting, 
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REVIEWS 


foremost among them being Carl Purington Rol- 
lin’s recollections of Dyke Mill days which pro- 
duced, among other delights less tangible, The 
Centaur. Then James Hendrickson tells of Mr. 
Roger’s happy situation in the Printing House of 
William Edwin Rudge at Mount Vernon and the 
importance of his influence on the lot of keen 
young men there. David Pottinger recalls Mr. 
Rogers in the réle of printing adviser to the Har- 
vard University Press. And Henry Watson 
Kent, who begins the book with some intro- 
ductory remarks on the Rogers printer’s devices 
(sic, although the master is quoted: “If ‘printer’ 
be the word, then I am afraid I can’t claim to be 
one, either by birth, inclination, training or 
practice”), has also the last word with his lively 
description of good times in England. 

Contributions reprinted from previous publi- 
cations are the article on the early work of 
Rogers that appeared in The Colopbon, Part XI, 
by the late J. M. Bowles; excerpts, with addi- 
tional data by Roger L. Scaife, from Frederic 
Warde’s Bruce Rogers, Designer of Books about 
the Riverside Press achievement; and a piece by 
Christopher Morley about the Rogers secret 
passion for ships. 


BR MARKS & REMARKS. The marks by Bruce Rogers, 
et al. The remarks by his friends: H. W. Kent, J. M. 
Bowles, Carl Purington Rollins, David Pottinger, Chris- 
topher Morley, James Hendrickson & Frederic Warde. 
New York: The Typophiles, 1946 (Philip C. Duschnes, 
66 East 56th Street, agent). (10), 150 pp.; many line 
etchings in black and colors, 8 collotypes. 7x 41/, 
inches. $10. 


MODEL SWISS SCHOOL BOOK 

In various departments of the graphic arts, e. g. 
lithography as illustrated in the sumptuous anni- 
versary volume issued last year by Verein 
Schweizerischer Lithographiebesitzer under the 
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title of Die Lithograpbie in der Schweiz, and in 
general, as represented by the fine periodical 
Grapbis, the Swiss continue making a strong bid 
for leadership in the post-war world. The cen- 
turies-old bookmaking center of Basel just now 
(the series was actually produced first during the 
war years but copies have only recently become 
available here) maintains a famous tradition by 
sponsoring, as standard material published by 
the public school system, collections of good 
letter forms for students of design and craftsmen. 

Gute Scbriftformen is the general title of the 
six sixteen-page pamphlets, of which three are 
concerned with printing types, two with hand- 
writing and calligraphy and one with inscrip- 
tions and models for more and less formal 
lettering. The examples are handsomely repro- 
duced and the catholicity and efficiency of their 
selection and arrangement reflect credit upon 
the compiler, who also furnishes brief notes in 
German. Mr. Jan Tschichold is the author of 
several studies in calligraphy and lettering, the 
most recent being his Schatzkammer 
Schreibkunst published last year. 

The series is, incidentally, an interesting 
demonstration of the development of Mr. Tschic- 
hold, who was first noticed as a typographical 
experimenter, decidedly left-wing, and has now 
come to very amiable terms with tradition. The 
present publication, designed to be a practical 
tool, achieves a nice balance of historical and 
modern styles — which is more of a feat for 
continental Europeans than for Englishmen or 
even Americans whose main lines of development 
are more plainly marked. 


der 


GUTE SCHRIFTFORMEN. Eine Beispielsammlung fiir 
Zeichner, Maler und Bildhauer, herausgegeben von 
der Allg. Gewerbeschule Basel. 1-6. By Jan Tschichold. 
Basel, 1941-2. Each of six numbers, 16 pp. in printed 
wrappers, prof. illus., in portfolio. 111/, x 81/g inches. 











GRAPHIC ARTS PERIODICALS 1947 
AMERICAN 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLISHING 
PRODUCTION YEARBOOK 
Colton Press, Inc. 
468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Editor: L. H. Joachim 
$10 for 1947 issue to be published in fall. 


AMERICAN INK MAKER (montbly) 
MacNair-Dorland Company, Inc. 
254 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Editor: Frank J. Reilly 
$3 per year 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, THE (monthly) 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of N. America 
Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 
Editor: Thomas E. Dunwody 
$2 per year 


AMERICAN PRINTER (montbly) 
Robbins Publishing Company, Inc. 
9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Editor: Harland J. Wright 
$3 per year 


Art Directors ANNUAL 
(Art Directors Club of New York) 
Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


BoOOKBINDING & Book PRODUCTION (montbly) 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
Editor: Frank B. Myrick 
$3 per year 


Grapnic Arts EpucaTIon (quarterly) 
National Graphic Arts Education Association 
719 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Editor: Fred J. Hartman 


GraPHic Arts MONTHLY, THE 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Editor: D. B. Eisenberg 
$2 per year 


Grapuic Arts Review (montbly) 
437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Editor: William E. Lickfield 
$2 per year 
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HIGHLIGHT (montbly) 
Alroy Publishing Corp. 
11% W. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Editor: Mary McCarthy Slack 
$3 per year 


IMPRIMATUR (quarterly) 
(A literary publication for bibliophiles) 
Box 51, Evanston Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Editor: Lloyd Emerson Siberell 
$2 per year 


INLAND PRINTER, THE (montbly) 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp. 
309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, III. 
Editor: J. L. Frazier 
$4 per year 


Mopbern LITHOGRAPHY (monthly) 
Industry Publications, Inc. 
254 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Editor: Robert P. Long 
$3 per year 


NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER, THE (monthly) 
The National Lithographer Publishing Co. 
11 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

Editor: Maurice J. Earle 
$3 per year 


New ENGLAND PRINTER AND PUBLISHER 
(monthly) 
74 India Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Editor: Thomas J. Tierney 
$2 per year 


PACIFIC PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, THE 
(monthly) 
637 Rialto Building, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Editor: Worth Hale 
$2 per year 


PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WorLD (montbl 
Fritz Publications, Inc. 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Editor: Besse Merrithew 
$2 per year 
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PERIODICALS 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL (weekly) 
Lockwood Trade Journal Co. Inc. 

15 West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Editor: W. L. Cook 

$5 per year 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS BULLETIN, THE (monthly) 
American Photo-Engravers Association 

166 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 4, III. 
Editor: Louis Flader 

$3 per year 


Print: A Quarterly Journal 

of the Graphic Arts 

William Edwin Rudge, Publisher 
The Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt. 
Editor: William Edwin Rudge 

$7.50 per year 


PRINTING (montbly) 

Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc. 

41 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 
Editor: Ernest F. Trotter 

$3 per year 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER (monthly) 
1276 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Editor: Mac D. Sinclair 

$3.50 per year 


ALPHABET AND IMAGE (quarterly) 

Shenval Press 

58 Frith St., Soho, London W1, England 
Editor: Robert Harling 

$8 per year 


NALES GRAFICOS (montbly) 
Instituto Argentino de Artes Graficas 
Cerrito 55, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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TE T1poGRAFICO, EL (montbly) 

Revista publicada por la National Paper 
& Type Company 

-}120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

ditor: C. Rodriguez 
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PRINTING News (weekly) 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Editor: Leo H. Joachim 
$2 per year 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, THE 
R. R. Bowker Company 
62 W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Editor: Frederic G. Melcher 
$6 per year 


SHARE YouR KNOWLEDGE REVIEW (montbly) 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Inc. 
1461 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Editor: D. W. Stock 


TRADE Compositor, THE (montbly) 
(Official organ of International Trade 
Composition Association) 
437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Editor: William E. Lickfield 
$2 per year 


TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, THE (montbly) 
International Typographical Union 
2820 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
Editor: Don Hurd 
Included with dues for all members 
$2 per year for non-members 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER (weekly) 
Stonhill & Gillis, Ltd. 
329, High Holborn, London WC1, England 
Editor: Norman Skinner 
25 shillings per year 


BRITISH PRINTER, THE (bi-monthly) 
2, 3 & 4 Cockspur St., London SW1, England 
Editor: Alec Davis 
15/6 per year 


CANADIAN PRINTER AND PUBLISHER (monthly) 
MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 
Editor: H. A. Nicholson 
$6 per year 
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Domus (monthly) 

(Devoted to art, decoration, theater, typog- 
raphy, and architecture, with texts in 
English, Italian, and French.) 

Editoriale Domus, Via Monte di Pieta 15, 

Milan, Italy 

Editor: Ernesto N. Rogers 

$20 per year 


ELECTROTYPERS & STEREOTYPERS 
JourNaL (montbly) 
Stonhill & Gillis, Ltd. 
329, High Holborn, London WC1, England 
Editor: E. J. Kennedy 
4 shillings per year 


ForMEs ET Coueurs (bi-monthly) 
rue Caroline 5, Lausanne, Switzerland 
Editor: Maurice Noél 
30 Swiss francs per year 


Graricas (montbly) 
Barcelo, 5, Madrid, Spain 
Editor: A. G. Ubeda 
40 pesetas per year 


GraFISKT Forum (montbly) 
Svenska Boktryckareforeningen, 
Hovslagargatan 3, Stockholm, Sweden 
Editor: Ernst Kulling 


Grapuis (bi-montbly) 
(International Bi-Monthly for Graphic and 
Applied Art) 
Amstutz & Herdeg, Graphis Press 
Nuschelerstrasse, Zurich, Switzerland 
Editors: Dr. Walter Amstutz and 
Walter Herdeg 
$14 per year 


GuLbEN Passer, DE (quarterly) 
Vereeniging der Antwerpsche Bibliophielen 
Nederlandsche Boekhandel Sint Jacobsmarkt 
50, Antwerp, Belgium 
Editor: H. F. Bouchery 
150 francs per year 


INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN (tri-annual) 
Barnard & Westwood, Ltd. 

1-8, Whitfield Place, London W1, England 

Editor: E. Kopley 

$1 per two years 








PERIODICALS 


Livre ET Ses Amis, Le (montbly) 
27 rue Joubert, Paris [Xe, France 
Editor: Paul Massonet 
$22 per year 


LONDON TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL (monthly) 
London Society of Compositors 
7-9 St. Bride St., London EC4, England 
Editor: Robert Willis 
3 shillings per year 


MASTER PRINTERS ANNUAL & 
TYPOGRAPHICAL YEAR Book 
Spottiswoode Ballantyne & Co., Ltd. 
1 New Street Sq., London EC4, England 
Editor: R. A. Austen-Leigh 
£1 per year 


PAPER AND PRINT (monthly) 
Stonhill & Gillis, Ltd. 
329, High Holborn, London WC1, England 
Editor: A. W. Bottomley 
7/6 per year 


PorTIQUE, LE (tri-annual) 
222 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris-VII, 
France 
Editor: Eric de Grolier 


PRINTING Review (quarterly) 
46-47 Chancery Lane, London EC4, England 
Editor: T. Green 
15/6 per year 


PRINTING Review OF CANADA (montbly) 
Canada Printing Review Company, Ltd. 
1117 St. Catherine St., W., 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Editor: Lloyd C. Hazelton 
$2 per year 


Process ENGRAVERS’ MONTHLY (montbly) 
2, Embankment Gardens 
London SW3, England 
8 shillings per year 


REVUE SulssE DE L’IMPRIMERIE (montbly) 
Avenue de Beaulieu 11, Lausanne, Switzerland 
Editor: René Marchand 

14.20 Swiss francs per year 
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PERIODICALS 


SCHWEIZER GRAPHISCHE MITTEILUNGEN 
(monthly) 
Verlag Zollikofer & Co. 
St. Gallen, Switzerland 
Editor: Hermann Strehler 
$8.50 per year 


SIGNATURE 
(A Quadrimestrial of Typography and 
Graphic Arts) 
9-17 North St., Plaistow, London, England 
Editor: Oliver Simon 
$6 per year 
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TETE (monthly) 
A. H. G. Blankenstein 
Stadionplein 9, Amsterdam-Z, Holland 
Editor: A. H. G. Blankenstein 
f15.— per year 


WERK (montbly) 

(Schweizer Monatsschrift fuer Architektur, 
Kunst und kuenstlerisches Gewerbe, with 
texts in German, French, and English.) 

Verlag Buchdruckerei Winterthur, 

A. G. Winterthur, Switzerland 

Editor: Bund Schweizer Architekten 

$10 per year 


Foreign publications can be obtained through Wittenborn and Co., 38 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y., 
or local agent. 





Rudolf Koch 





Reprints of the 40-page article in this issue, 
with over 50 illustrations and printed by three 
processes in three colors, are available at $1.00. 


Special rates to schools on request. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF GRAPHIC ARTS 


FIFTY BOOKS 


OF THE YEAR 1946 





AUSLBSOUT 
PAPERS 
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IN FINE BOOKS 






among the fifty these had illustrations in 
Full-Tone Collotype 
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THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE JOHN 
CARTER BROWN LIBRARY 
The Associates of the John Carter 
Brown Library 





RENOIR DRAWINGS 
H. Bittner & Company 


THE LITTLE MAGAZINE 
Princeton University Press 


Quality First, 





NEW ASPECTS OF JOHN AND 
WILLIAM HUNTER 
Henry Schuman 


Always 





B. R.: MARKS & REMARKS 
The Typophiles 


Hurlbut Paper Company 





Manufacturers Since 1806 ro 
South Lee - Massachusetts THE 
MERIDEN GRAVURE COMPANY 








MERIDEN CONNECTICUT 

















Marquardt & Company 


Incorporated 


Telephone 2 


Fine Papers vere oases 


153-155 SPRING STREET:-NEW YORK 
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READABLE 
ARRESTING 
BEAUTIFUL 





These are the qualities for 
which we strive in our work. 


The 
John B. Watkins Company 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES: Inc 


80 East 57 Street, New York 22 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION GALLERIES 


FOR 
Public Auction Sales of 


Autographs Manuscripts 
Incunabula __ First Editions 
Fine Bindings, Press and 
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9 Murray Street, New York 7 other Rare Books 
Etchings and Engravings 
PRINTERS and Art Property 
SINCE 1882 ARTHUR SWAIEK 
Vice President in Charge of Book and Print Dept. 
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, “QUALITY WITH ECONOMY’ sake 











Linotyre and the A.1.G.A. Firry Booxs | 


) 
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) 
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Y 

sary of the Firry Books or THE YEAR activity. 

During this quarter century Linotype has played an in- 

creasing part in the production of fine books. (Its average ) 
representation since 1924, when eleven of the Firry were 
Linotyped, was 47%.) In the 1947 exhibition, twenty-nine of 

the Frrry, 58%, are Linotype-set. 
») 
: 


LINOTYPE + BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 


A sALurteE to the American Institute of Graphic Arts, who 


celebrate, with the 1947 exhibition, the twenty-fifth anniver- | 
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For some time to come 


Demand must be greater than Supply 


If there were no shortages of basic materials, and if no other in- 
fluences were at work to retard the full production of paper, demand 
would still be greater than supply . . . for the very obvious reason 
that the expansion of markets has been faster than the expansion of 
industry. 


Until American industry expands its ability to produce, and then 
expands its productivity, no one will get all of anything he wants. 


This is particularly true of the paper industry, for here is one in- 
dustry that must serve all other industries, including itself. 


Here at Mead, we’re on our way with new properties, new plants, 
and new machinery . . . and one of these days we'll be making 
enough Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright 
lines to go around. Nor will that be all. Because of our tireless re- 
search, you will know these papers as ‘‘the best buy in papers 


today.” 
MEAD 
papers) 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


“Paper Makers to America” 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVE., N. Y. 17 
Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers 


PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DAYTON 
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PHOTOGRAVURE 
for book illustration 


for discriminating publishers 


Inserts 
hand-printed if you like 
signatures, or the 
complete book 


* 


PHOTOGRAVURE 
and COLOR COMPANY 


207 WEST 25th STREET . NEW YORK 1 








* * % 
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WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER CO., INC. 


Eleven Thomas Street 
New York 7, New York 


Unusual and Staple Papers 
SINCE 1910 
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| 
The De Vinne & Marion Presses | 


A Chapter from the Autobiography of Frank E. 
Hopkins. An intimate visit at the DeVinne 
Press, meeting Mark Twain, Richard Mansfield 
and others, introduced by Hopkins who was 
there from 1888 to 1898, when he left to estab- 
lish the Marion Press. Biographical note by 
Laura Moseley. 

Text pages (61) hand-set in monotype Bell by 
Harold Hugo at the Timothy Press, printed on 
all-rag paper, with four collotype plates, bound 
in marbled boards with cloth back; 1937. $3.75 


The Specimen Books of 
Binny and Ronaldson 1809-1812 


Collotype facsimile reproduction of first Ameri- 
can specimen book, showing also some few 
earlier types by Buell and others. With. intro- 
duction by Carl P. Rollins. 8vo, cloth back and 
marbled paper sides; 1936. $10.00 


THE COLUMBIAD CLUB 
Print, Woodstock, Vermont 
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WILL RANSOM 
Art Editor 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA Press 
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Will Ransom says: 


“ATF types stimulate imagination” 
yp § 


and other AT F faces, including com- 


“ A BOOKS are pretty much alike, except in size and the typography Single-page showings of the following 
plete alphabets, can be obtained on re- 


of title page and chapter openings. It sakes imagination to repeat a 
standardized procedure and make each result characteristic. In times like quest on your levwerhead, 
these especially, when white space in composition is restricted, careful 
selection of display types is peculiarly important and effective. ATF has Goudy Handtooled 
provided an abundance of fine faces to express any quality, from practical . ° 
simplicity to subtle suggestion. They have been my inspiration on many Ly dian Cursive 
titles, a random few of which are shown above. Imagination, sensitivity, Bernhard Modern Bold 
and individual taste can find in the ATF specimen book any desirable 
design and weight.” Cloister Italic 


Caslon Openface 





American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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PAPERS FOR 


SINCE 
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* Ruysdael 
* Enfield Text 


; 
1) FINE PRINTING 


1848 


* Tweedweave 


* Utopian Text 


Curtis Paper Company 


NEWARK 


DELAWARE 
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Intertype’s BASKERVILLE 


INTERTYPE Brooktyn 2, New York 


VESUSSCSSOSSSSOSOSSSSOSSSSSOSSSSISOSSS OSS SOSSS 


AN UNADORNED BOOK printed nearly two 
hundred years ago by John Baskerville was 
proclaimed a work of art merely for its typo- 
graphical beauty. Since then, the popularity 
of Baskerville’s type has steadily increased. 

Intertype Baskerville and its accompanying 
italic are faithful renditions of the master’s 
designs. Although Baskerville never cut a bold 
face, Intertype has designed this heavier com- 
panion. The series—dignified, open and clear 
—is recommended for general book work and 
advertising composition. The roman and italic 
are furnished from 6 to 24 point; roman du- 
plexed with bold, to 14 point. 















SPACE 


Basically, the designer of fine printing has three 
elements to work with--illustration, type and space. 
These he must combine into a harmonious whole. 
The most important of these elements is space, since 
it is the background against which to display his 
arrangement of type and illustration. And to him, 


space is paper, 


Hamilton Text Papers offer an inspirational variety 
of colors to delight the eye, and surfaces to gratify 
the touch, of the graphic arts craftsman ... as a 


study of the following brands will quickly reveal. 


Andorra Hamilton Victorian 
Weycroft Kilmory 


Hamilton Papers 
































Before paper was i ted, Chinese y 
wrote their cryptic messages on pieces of bone. - 
From ‘A Pictorial History of Peper published by Bulkley, Dunton. 
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It won’t be too long before you can call us up again 
casually and order so many sheets or cases or carloads of 
paper. And you will be able to tell us exactly what kind 
of paper you want and when you want it. In the mean- 
time, we are doing our best... which is frequently better 
than you might expect. Try us! 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 


295 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N.Y. 
Fine Papers Since 1833 


in New England—CARTER, RICE & COMPANY CORPORATION 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
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THorREAU MacDona.p, a Canadian named after 
the author of Walden, is a most observant and 
skillful recorder of outdoor things, as shown by 
his Woodchuck Press publications. From his 
Toronto studio he has furnished illustrations and 
decorations, often especially distinguished by 
fine lettering, to many leading publishers since 
he set up as an artist in the twenties. He has also 
been particularly successful in drawing devices 
and marks, such as the arms of Dartmouth 
College. 


SiEGFRIED GUGGENHEIM, LL.D, knew Rudolf 
Koch and his circle in Offenbach on the Main, 
where he was a lawyer and public official. He is 
now retired and lives in Flushing, N. Y., with a 
library built around a collection of Koch’s works, 
from which most of the illustrations for his 
article are reproduced. His original manuscript 
was written in German, which was translated 
with the assistance of Eleanor Steiner-Prag and 
Sven Jansen. Fritz Kredel and Warren Chappell 
also helped in the editing. 


Oe HAMANN, one of the designers whose work 
is illustrated in the Dansk Tegner Ring article, 
is at present a representative from Denmark with 
the United Nations at Lake Success. 


Cuar_es T. CoIner is in charge of the N. W. 
Ayer advertising agency art department, which 
he joined in 1924 as a layout designer. He has 
been lent to Washington frequently to assist 
various government agencies. In addition to many 
government posters, he created the NRA blue 
eagle and all the Civilian Defense designs for 
World War II. In addition to his agency work, 
he is a painter, having canvases now hanging in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York and the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


Georce A. NELSON, president of the Stevens- 
Nelson Paper Corporation, has long been iden- 
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tified with the paper industry, particularly in 
connection with fine imported papers. He began 
in 1910 with the Japan Paper Company (now 
Stevens-Nelson), and travelled extensively 
abroad, visiting many of the European paper 
mills in the interest of obtaining fine papers for 
distribution in this country. 


BurTON CHERRY, who supplied the material on 
the Society of Typographic Arts Award story, 
is vice-president of STA. 


Jouin Taytor Arms, noted etcher; Karl Kup, 
curator at the New York Public Library; Ray 
Nash, professor at Dartmouth College; and 
Richard M. Brett also contributed to this issue. 
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DESIGN: Sven Jansen. 
PRODUCTION: Katherine Peddle. 


TyPE: Jext: Intertype Weiss, — 9, 11, and 12 pt. 
Headings: Bauer Weiss, ATF Garamond. 


IMPOSITION: This 92-page issue consists of six 
signatures printed to bind as five 16’s and one 
12-page signature. 


Processes: Letterpress: Printed in two colors by 
The Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont. 
Planographic: Koch (pp. 17-28, 33-40) illus- 
tration inserts printed by offset; and PRINT 
Masterpiece tip-on (pg. 64) and Koch tip-on 
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(pg. 6) printed by collotype at The Meriden 
Gravure Company, Meriden, Conn. 


ENGRAVINGS: Engravings made by The Beck En- 
graving Company, New York, N. Y.; Carlton 
Engraving Co., Worcester, Mass.; Mohawk En- 
graving Company, Greenfield, Mass.; Gatchel & 
Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; and The Stoddard 
Engraving Co., New Haven, Conn. 


ILLUSTRATION: Cover: Design by Thoreau Mac- 
Donald. Koch illustrations from original material 
in Guggenheim’s library (photographed by Vic- 
tor Kayfetz), New York Public Library, and 
other sources listed on pg. 42. STA photographs 
of award winners by Standard Studios, Chicago. 
Photographs of Danish design furnished by 
Dansk Tegner Ring. Paper cartoon by Lombard 
C. Jones (pg. 63) through courtesy of The Mead 
Corporation. Masterpiece tip-on reproduced from 
original etching in John Taylor Arms’ collection. 
New ork Commentary illustrations photo- 
graphed by New York Public Library. Stafford 
Horse in Reviews supplied by William H. Wein- 
traub & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Other 
Review illustrations from the books. 


PaPER: Cover: Strathmore Cover, gray, 65 |b., 
Strathmore Paper Co., W. Springfield, Mass. 

Inside: Dulbrite, white, dull coated, 70 |b., 
Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Enfield, white, wove, 70 lb., Curtis Paper Co., 
Newark, Del. 

Superfine Jext, white, 60 lb., Mohawk Paper 
Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 

Scientific, natural, 70 !b., used for collotype 
tip-ons, Curtis Paper Co. 


BINDING. Sewed as six signatures with two tip- 
ons. Cover scored and back glued. Bound by 
E. L. Hildreth, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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